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at 
Tu- academical engagements of another year, have now terminated 
witi exercises and honours most fitting to the occasion. 

A review of the past session, cannot fail to suggest, that it is our 
first duty to acknowledge the goodness of Almighty God to this institu- 
tion, in continuing the health and usefulness of those honoured men, 
to whom the laborious duties of tuition are confided—in maintaining 
amongst the members of the executive committee, peaceful counsels and 
harmonious action—in preserving the pupils from frightful accidents, 
malignant diseases, and, from what we should dread still more, slothful 
habits, disobedient conduct, and open vice. At your family altars fer- 
vent prayers have ascended to the Father of mercies, day by day, on 
behalf of those dear objects of your affections and hopes; and it is 
delightful this morning, to witness in their healthful countenances, their 
honourable testimonials, and their school rewards, that those prayers 
have not been poured forth in vain. The continued favour of a gracious 








* Mr. Blackburn having been invited by the Committee to deliver an address 
at the close of the academical business of the public day, the following was pre- 
pared for the occasion; but that having more than occupied the time allotted for 
the whole service of the morning, he declined further to trespass on the patience of 
the audience. A very urgent request was in consequence made for its publication 
in the Congregational Magazine, and he yielded to the too confiding wishes of the 
company, though he is very conscious how little it deserves the notice of the public. 
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Providence will doubtless obtain for this establishment, the growing 
confidence of the religious public, and the prayers, thanksgivings, and 
benedictions of a constantly increasing band of generous friends. 

The academical exercises and the public honours of this day, not only 
bear witness to the assiduity of the masters and the diligence of the 
pupils, but also indicate the happy combination of science and learning, 
of modern literature and ancient lore, which is found in the curriculum 
of this school. Not that I would for a moment detract from that re- 
spect which is justly due to classical learning, most wisely placed fore- 
most by our ancestors in the order of a liberal education. It is no 
frivolous occupation of a few years of boyhood, to acquire the words and 
phrases, the measures and constructions of Greek and Latin authors. 
** It is wholly unjust,” (remarks a modern writer, ) to stigmatize the study 
of the classics, as being confined to words instead of things ; for it is 
utterly impossible that words can be learned without the acquisition of 
a considerable degree of knowledge of the things to which they relate, 
and of the historical facts which they have been employed to express, 
and without an involuntary modelling of the mind, to the elegance 
and elevation of sentiment which pervade the works of those authors 
who are habitually put into the hands of boys in the course of thc'r 
elementary studies; an acquirement which is of still greater val” 
to the orator and the statesman, than the command of langue), 
and the facility of expression, and the beauty of imagery and po wr 
of reasoning, which he derives from a perfect familiarity with the 
great masters of antiquity.”* But granting, as I do, the truth and 
justice of these remarks, still, | regard it a happy circumstance, that 
here the modern languages are learned as well as the ancient; and that 
not only the exact sciences built upon self-evident truths are taught, 
but those also which are based on observation and experiment. 

We all know that the French language is the vehicle of sentiment and 
feeling in the most polished circles, and amongst the most accomplished 
inhabitants of Europe, and that it abounds with authors whose spark- 
ling wit, elegant taste, and vast erudition, render it most desirable to 
be familiar with their productions ; whilst the laborious sons of Ger- 
many have made their mother tongue the rich depositary of the most 
subtle philosophy, and the most profound researches among the noble 
remains of Greek and Roman genius and refinement. 

Nor is it less certain, that an acquaintance with physical sciences, is 
indispensable to a good modern education. Think of the animals and 
vegetables we see every day,—of time, of place, of light, of colours, and 
of gravitation, of our very senses and frames, by which we perceive and 
enjoy all around. Is it good to be in ignorance of their philosophy ? 
And should some sordid objector accost us with “ What is the utility ? 
whence the profit? where the gain?” We may answer in the satirical 
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language of James Harris, the acute author of “Hermes,” ‘‘ Every 
science whatever has its use. Arithmetic is excellent for the gauging of 
liquors, geometry for the measuring of estates, astronomy for the making 
of almanacks, and grammar perhaps for the drawing of bonds and 
conveyances. Thus much to the sordid. But if the liberal ask for 
something better than this, we may answer and assure them from the 
best authorities, that every exercise of the mind upon theorems of 
science, like generous manly exercise of the body, tends to call forth 
and strengthen nature’s original vigour. Be the subject itself imme- 
diately lucrative or not, the nerves of reason are braced by the mere 
employ, and we become abler actors in the drama of life, whether our 
part be of the busier or of the sedater kind.” * 

These several departments of knowledge have been duly appreciated 
and happily combined in the system of education adopted by the 
learned controllers of this establishment, and thus they have been per- 
mitted from time to time to see their pupils going forth into the world 
fitted for collegiate halls or commercial occupations, for studious labour 
or the active duties of public life. 

But though some of the old scholars of this house now occupy with 
honour, foremost places in their respective professions, yet myriads of 
our countrymen are not only ignorant of its existence, but are so influ- 
enced by the prejudices of party, that they would manifest surprise if 
not scepticism were they told of its freehold site and noble front, of its 
ample accommodations and lovely grounds, and especially of the sound, 
judicious, and Christian course of education, through which its inmates 
are conducted. That a body which are described as poor and illiterate, 
as heretical and vulgar, should possess an establishment which is a 
symbol of wealth, a seat of learning, a seminary of orthodox principles 
and good manners, must indeed be a great marvel to the victims of 
party exclusiveness. 

But why should not the Protestant Dissenters of this country have 
such an institution, furnished with all the appliances that money can 
command? True it is that the lordly representatives of the old pro- 
perty of England are not of their body, but, by the blessing of a gracious 
Providence, they have some amongst them, who are possessed of an 
amount of wealth equal to the fortunes of nobles—wealth not trans- 
mitted from lordly sires to luxurious sons, but acquired by high intelli- 
gence and honourable industry, by practical skill and moral principle. 
Let it never be forgotten, that the manufactures in wool and linen, in 
silk and cotton, which have so largely contributed to the opulence and 
power of England, were introduced to our native land, by sufferers for 
conscience’ sake. The persecuted Flemings forsook the Low Countries, 
to escape the Popish fury of the Duke of Alva; and the Protestants of 
France, on the revocation of the edict of Nantz, flocked to the shores 
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of Britain. These ancient artisans brought with them their useful 
handicraft in wool and silk ; and they found amongst the Puritans 
and Nonconformists of England, not only their most sympathising 
friends, but their most hopeful successors. The old Dissenters were 
amongst the earliest and most successful manufacturers of the empire ; 
and how large a number of this class is still found amongst us, I need 
not pause to tell. It is at once their duty and their interest to educate 
their sons. Money can only excite sordid passions and minister to 
grovelling appetites in the man whose mind is not cultivated by educa- 
tion or sanctified by religion. But let his powers be developed by a 
wise course of instruction, and he will then see how he can best employ 
his substance for the increase of personal knowledge and refinement, 
and for the advancement of national prosperity; let his heart be 
influenced by religious sentiments, and he will consecrate his wealth 
for the prosecution of those enterprises by which his country shall be 
renovated, and the world renewed. 

I ask again, why should not Protestant Dissenters have a distinguished 
Collegiate School? Learning, especially sound learning, is associated 
with the history of our compound name. Looking back to the era of 
the Reformation, we must indeed acknowledge, that there were many 
circumstances in mysterious but efficient combination to emancipate the 
human mind from the servitude of that spiritual tyranny which per- 
petuated its power by the suppression of knowledge. Copernicus in 
the heavens, and Columbus on the earth, had discovered new truths 
and subverted old theories—the Greeks of Constantinople had fled to 
Italy, before the destroyers of the Eastern empire, and carried their pre- 
cious lore with them—the art of printing had been invented—schools 
and universities had been set up—the ancient languages, history and 
criticism, were taught—and after the dark slumber of ages, sound 
learning revived in Europe. But who does not know that learning may 
be used as a power by the few, to enslave the consciences of the many ; 
to exalt themselves, rather than to raise the masses from mental degra- 
dation? It was not, then, the revival of learning at that era, but its 
revival in connexion with religion, with the Protestant religion, that 
achieved that mighty change. 

How vast is the influence of one great principle! Protestantism 
taught the people to appeal from the dictations of churchmen, to the 
declarations of Holy Writ—to yield not at the bidding of a usurped 
authority, but to the force of evidence, and the power of conviction. 
Thus the original writings of the apostles and evangelists came into 
request, and the papacy was stirred to oppose their circulation, from 
the pontiff on the throne, to the humblest priest ministering at the 
altar. The decrees of the Vatican moved its adherents to resist the 
study of the Word of God throughout Christendom ; and even the 
faculty of theology in the university of Paris, were base enough to 
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assure the affrighted parliament, “that religion was undone if the 
study of Greek and Hebrew was permitted ;”” while the itinerant monks 
and mendicant friars did not hesitate to tell the common people of Ger- 
many “they have invented a new language, which they call Greek: you 
must be carefully on your guard against it,—it is the mother of heresy !” 
“‘ T observe,” said one, “ in the hands of many persons, a book written 
in that language, and which they call the New Testament: it is a book 
full of daggers and poisons. And as to the Hebrew, my dear brethren, 
it is certain that those who learn it, become instantaneously Jews !” 
But the Protestant appeal to the holy Scriptures prevailed : and in order 
that those writings might be fairly interpreted, the languages in which 
they were first written were learned—the manners and customs of the 
East were examined—the history and geography of the old nations 
were investigated ; in fact, the critical study of antiquity, sacred, eccle- 
siastical, and profane, was prosecuted with wondrous ardour by the 
champions of the Reformation. This compelled their opponents to 
adopt the same studies to fit them for the controversy ; and thus, by a 
reaction of Protestant principles, biblical learning and useful knowledge 
rapidly spread amongst the nations. 

If the fathers of the Reformation thus built up a sea-wall of sanc- 
tified learning and of scriptural truth, against the receding tide of 
popish superstition in the sixteenth century, how can we hope now to 
repel its returning billows, but by maintaining that breakwater, sound 
and unimpaired? Let us, then, as Protestants of the nineteenth 
century, emulate the example of the first reformers; and, availing 
ourselves of all the additional means that the learned labours of 300 
years have accumulated, let us strive to perpetuate a sound scholarship 
amongst our posterity. 

But the fact that we are Protestant Dissenters, is an additional 
reason why we should uphold an establishment like this, in com- 
plete efficiency. The critical study of the New Testament, which 
the founders of the reformed churches advocated and enjoined, led 
the fathers of our nonconformity to dissent from the Episcopal 
church in these realms. The same process that made the former 
Protestants, made the latter dissenters; and the reasons which urged 
them to the learned and laborious examination of the sacred page, 
should still induce us to provide the means of a critical acquaintance 
with the inspired originals. Let us, in this respect, emulate the 
scholarship of the first confessors of nonconformity. Ainsworth and 
Owen, Craddock and Poole, Baxter and Howe, Doddridge and Watts, 
were scholars themselves; and they laboured, by public or private 
tuition, to make others so, that they might leave behind them suc- 
cessors able to defend the principles which were dear to their own 


hearts. 
True it is that, amongst us, establishments like this are only the 
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foundations of yesterday; but it should be remembered, that many 
causes were in operation to prevent, at an earlier period, the permanent 
institution of schools for religion and learning. Fifty years of open 
persecution, or of bare toleration, followed the Act of Uniformity ; then 
there came a season of worldly compromise, and a desire of church 
comprehension, which was followed by a dreary period of cold ortho- 
doxy and open defection from evangelical truth. Methodism arose, and 
fanned into a flame the smouldering embers of evangelical religion, which 
was, for a time, sustained by continual excitement, rather than fed by 
that sound knowledge of holy Scripture which is its divinely-appointed 
aliment. Then it was felt, that the instructions of the pulpit must 
meet the intelligence of the pews; and that the information of the 
pews will raise the intelligence of the pulpit; that an educated people 
demand a ministry that is educated ; and that in churches, constituted 
on popular principles, the intelligence and scholarship of the pastor will 
greatly depend upon the intellectual character of the people to whom he 
ministers. See, then, how important it is, that your sons should be well 
educated, in order to become the intelligent friends and efficient sup- 
porters of our common nonconformity. That the labours of this 
establishment have already told upon the character of our rising minis- 
try, may be inferred from the fact, that since its foundation, the system 
of education for theological students has, in our older seminaries, been 
greatly improved, whilst several new colleges have been founded which 
demand higher attainments, and a longer period of study than were 
ever before required. 

But we are evangelical Protestant Dissenters ; and sound scholarship 
is absolutely necessary, to refute error, and to defend the truth. Those 
God-denying dogmas which brought to desolation that body of non- 
conformists, which in bygone years was the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential amongst us, were chiefly based on false criticisms, which true 
learning alone could detect and refute. The churches of Christ are the 
depositaries and the defenders of the truth; and no small reproach would 
have fallen on our own, had they been compelled, in that controversy, 
to depend on the piety, zeal, and erudition which might exist in other 
communities. While, therefore, we rejoice that the Episcopal Church 
sent forth a Lawrence and a Magee, to expose the pretensions, and to 
subvert the theories of Unitarianism, we cannot but feel grateful that 
the community to which we belong, supplied a Smith and a Wardlaw 
to labour with equal success in defence of the Gospel. But eminent 
critical skill is based on an education in classical learning, that com- 
menced early and continued long ; and if our churches are to be blessed 
with a succession of pastors and tutors who shall be the accomplished 
and successful champions of our holiest verities, they must be trained 
while yet young to intellectual labour, and thoroughly grounded in the 
elementary principles of the ancient languages. 
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The Christian ministry amongst us has already received several gifted 
and well-qualified labourers, who were once pupils in this school; and 
I trust that there are parents now present who have secretly devoted 
their sons to God in the ministry of the Gospel, and whose daily 
prayers ascend before God, that the religious instruction and the literary 
culture they here receive, may so prepare and dispose them for the 
service of Christ, that when the voice of the Lord is heard saying, 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” they may with 
intelligent and entire consecration reply, ‘‘ Lord, here am I: send me.” 

From these observations you will perceive, that I advocate the claims 
of this institution not merely as a respectable and convenient avenue, 
along which our sons may pass from their quiet homes into the 
busy scenes of active life, but as a gymnasium, where they may be 
trained to exercise their mental and moral faculties in the acquirement 
of sound learning and right principles, by which they may promote the 
glory of God, and the best interests of mankind. Let us not, then, 
conceive, that we have done our duty in using it, as we should a 
private school, where, on the reciprocal principles of trade, our 
sons receive an equivalent for our money, and the matter ends. No; 
let us regard this as a public foundation, not, indeed, to gratify 
our pride, but to subserve our principles, and benefit our posterity. 
Let us, then, secure for it that apparatus which will aid the studies, 
and lay hold of the imaginations of our youthful charge. Where 
are the choice books, the philosophical instruments, the works of 
art, which usually adorn such an establishment? Where are the funds 
to provide scholarship for the poor sons of piety and genius? Where 
the exhibitions to recompense past labours, and to stimulate to 
new efforts the studious pupils of this seminary ? 

The munificent patrons, and the grateful sons of Eton and of Harrow, 
and of those collegiate homes that adorn the banks of the Isis and the 
Cam, wisely devote their wealth to procure for the school-scenes 
of their boyish years, all the means of attraction and power which 
wealth, and taste, and classic lore, can command. Let the opulent 
members of our churches emulate their example; for though we 
confess that endowments have been rarely beneficial to our ministers, 
we have little fear of their doing mischief to our colleges. Indeed, 
these institutions can never become as influential as we desire them to 
be, without such resources. It is a short-sighted policy, to deal out 
with niggard hand, the supplies that are required. Our principles 
cannot influence society as mere abstractions ; they must find an em- 
bodiment in literature, and literary institutions. 

The founders of this noble edifice have provided all the accommoda- 
tions that are required in a college-home. Let them but have the 
sympathy and support of Protestant dissenters, and their grammar- 
school will not long want the attractions which well-applied property 
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can secure, while it will retain those excellences by which it is even 
now distinguished—sound literary instruction, combined with a most 
vigilant regard to religious principle and moral conduct. 

But it is time to bring this address to a close, and I will, therefore, 
only add a few sentences to the parents and pupils now before me. 

It is not for me, my respected friends, on the present occasion, to 
exhort you to the right exercise of your parental duties. The instruc- 
tions of your pastors, and your own intelligent study of the word of 
God, have, doubtless, reminded you of the obvious fact, that no school 
training, however excellent, can compensate for the absence of parental 
instruction and example; and that after all, the future character of 
your sons is, under God, mainly dependent on your own consistency 
and prayers. But at the commencement of a long vacation, permit me 
to suggest to you, how desirable it is, that the habits of order and 
application, which are maintained in this school, should not be suc- 
ceeded by weeks of dissipation and idleness, by which a healthy tone of 
mind will be relaxed, and it may be, that bodily health will also be 
enfeebled. Especially would I entreat you, to employ some portion 
of the leisure of this recess in the cultivation of true godliness, in the 
hearts of your children. Think, how very soon these precious opportu- 
nities will pass away. Pray with each of your sons alone, and let them 
hear you cry to God in tones of tender emotion, that will enter their 
souls, “‘ May the Angel that redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads!” 

To you, young gentlemen, I feel that it is not my duty to address 
any lengthened exhortation. The religious instructions you have 
received from the esteemed chaplain of this school, will now be 
followed by the pastoral labours of those revered ministers on 
whom your families attend; and may the blessings of Heaven accom- 
pany their faithful services ! 

But the scene that has passed before us this day, suggests one 
reflection, that I would have you carry with you through all the stages 
of your future life. “That which a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” The diligent and docile have this day received public 
honour ; while the stubborn and the idle, if any such there be, have not 
only lost the recompense of goodness, but now suffer the reproaches of 
their own conscience, and dread the displeasure of disappointed 
friends. 

Thus you will find it through life ; ‘the God of recompenses he will 
requite,” granting to every diligent and faithful servant, a peaceful 
conscience, and his own gracious smile ; whilst the wicked and slothful 
servant will, in the present life, ‘eat the fruits of his doings,” and 
hear, in the decisions of the last day, a sentence of irreversible 
exclusion from the abodes of immortal joy. 

God forbid that such a sentence should be pronounced against you, 
for Christ’s sake—Amen. 
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ON JACOB’S WRESTLING WITH THE ANGEL, 


Gen. xxxii. 24 to the end. 


Tuts history is not without difficulty, and is not adequately explained 
by any one of the few commentators I have consulted. The brevity of 
such narratives is one cause of obscurity. Numerous circumstances 
may have been omitted, which, if stated, would make all plain. But 
this very brevity gives point and beauty to the narrative, while diffi- 
culty is a stimulus to investigation. 

Is the wrestling scene a vision, or an allegory, or matter of fact ? 

I hold the last opinion. No allusion to its being a vision appears : 
on the contrary, mention is made of an actual interview between Jacob 
and another personage; and Jacob even sustains a bodily injury. 
Moreover, the transaction secures for him a new and honourable name. 
The history admits of being allegorised, but is not, I conceive, an 
allegory. The personage with whom Jacob had this interview is, 
doubtless, a mysterious being. He is more than man, for after the 
interview Jacob says, “I have seen God face to face; and in Hosea 
xii. 3, he is said to have had “ power with God.” This personage 
was also an angel. So he is called, Hosea xii. 4. He was, notwith- 
standing, a man ; so he is called, Gen. xxxii. 21. 

These three names given to one personage would be puzzling, were 
this a solitary case ; but with the help of other Scriptures, the expla- 
nation is easy. This being was the Son of God, uniting in his person 
deity and humanity, and was an angel by office. On this occasion, as 
on many other occasions, he assumed, pro tempore, a human form, 
long before his actual and permanent incarnation, that he might have 
intercourse with man. 

But the main difficulty is, that Jacob should venture to wrestle with 
such a personage; and that such a personage should condescend to 
permit him, unblamed, so to act. Our wonder at all this is diminished 
by the following considerations: Jacob might not have a distinct 
knowledge of the actual rank and dignity of his guest. He might 
know him to be superhuman, without knowing him to be truly and 
properly Divine. This appears from his asking, ‘‘ What is thy name ?” 
Besides, the peculiar situation of Jacob and his family might have 
worked up his mind to a pitch of unwonted energy and boldness. 
sonsider the case. His brother Esau, who had long owed him a grudge, 
was coming to meet him with four hundred armed men, and early next 
morning the meeting would take place. Jacob had already done every 
thing which piety, affection, and skill could achieve. He had prayed 
with much humility, gratitude, faith, and earnestness, (ver. 9—12.) 
He had sent a propitiatory deputation to his brother, (ver. 3—5.) He 
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had arranged his cattle and his family in such a procession as would 
have melted a heart of stone, (ver. 13—23.) But so far as appears, 
Esau had sent no answer to his humble message, nor had God answered 
his fervent prayer. Who can imagine the depth of his anxiety as to 
what the next day would bring forth ? 

Only one favourable omen had occurred. He had seen a company 
of angels, (ver. 1, 2,) “the angels of God.” This was encouraging ; 
and he called the name of the place Mahanaim, or the Camps. Yet it 
does not appear that any one of this host had given him any distinct 
intimation of intended protection. 

In the evening, all the company having gone on, and himself being 
alone, a person accosts him, the leader, doubtless, of that host which 
he had recently seen. What conversation passed between Jacob and 
this personage, is not stated. It may have been something like this: 
««My Lord,” Jacob might say, “thou seest the situation of my beloved 
family. They are like lambs before wolves. Thou, my Lord, art the 
Captain of that host I lately saw. Do, I beseech thee, stay with us 
till this dreaded interview with my brother shall be over.” 

The angel might hesitate to grant this request, just as Christ, seven- 
teen hundred years afterwards, seemed for a while to be disposed to 
refuse to accede to the prayer of the woman of Canaan, and for the 
same reason, namely, to put faith to the proof. The angel might say, 
** Jacob, thy conduct has not been faultless, and now thou canst not 
wonder if punishment should come upon thee.” 

Then Jacob would be in an agony of grief and fear, and would say, 
“I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” In this agony he 
might even venture to endeavour to detain the heavenly visitor by 
force. 

The angel permitted this, not for want of power to escape from the 
grasp of a man, for he thought fit to show his power by inflicting a 
slight injury on Jacob’s person. The angel permitted Jacob thus to 
act, not for Jacob’s sake alone, but for the good of the pious in all 
future ages of the church. 

The church in all ages derives two great advantages from this scene. 

1. Encouragement to importunate and persevering prayer. 

2. Assistance in the understanding of the nature of such prayer. 

Religion being a spiritual and abstract thing, God has clothed it in 
symbols which are tangible. Not poor people only, but all people 
know what earnest prayer is, better than they would otherwise know, 
by such prayer being in this history illustrated by wrestling, and by an 
act of wrestling which was really connected with prayer. 

This narrative has thus been edifying to tens of thousands of 
Christians, as well as to thousands of Jews, the descendants of Israel. 


May it be edifying to us! 
J.B. 8. 
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BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


Tue doctrine of baptismal regeneration is, on many accounts, worthy 
of careful and candid inquiry. It relates to some of the highest truths 
of religion, and to the most important interests of men; it greatly 
affects the peace and union of the church of Christ, and the advance- 
ment of truth and righteousness in the world. Having been held by 
many persons, it deserves the most serious consideration: but it ought 
not, on account of the number of its adherents, to be regarded with 
confidence. It has been handed down to us, from times when igno- 
rance and superstition widely prevailed. They who have held it, have 
done so in various ways, often directly contradicting one another. 
The earliest writers by whom it was supported, rested the doctrine on 
the interpretation of certain passages of Scripture, the meaning of 
which is as open to us as it was to them. The fathers of the third 
and fourth centuries did not require that the doctrine should be 
received on the ground of their authority, or of the authority of tra- 
dition: but they made their appeal to the word of God. The same 
appeal is now made by those who recently have revived and advocated 
this doctrine, with unusual vigour. They confidently refer to the 
Bible in support of its truth. All who acknowledge the supreme 
authority of the word of God, ought therefore to copy the approved 
example of the Bereans, and to search the Scriptures, to see if these 
things are so. 

The doctrine taught by many of the ancient fathers of the Christian 
church, adopted from them by the Roman Catholic church, and thence 
derived to the episcopal church of England, is simply this. Baptism 
with water, in the name of the Holy Trinity, is held to be the appointed 
condition of the forgiveness of sins, of deliverance from the govern- 
ment of Satan, and of adoption into the family of God, by union to 
Christ. It is supposed to be the means whereby the great moral and 
spiritual change is effected, which in the Scriptures is styled regenera- 
tion. Thereby, it is said, the evil propensities of our nature are 
subdued, and those good principles are implanted, which, if cherished, 
will lead to perfect holiness and happiness. When, with the right 
form of words, water is applied to the face of an infant, this great 
personal and religious change is said to be produced. It is not neces- 
sary that he who administers this rite should be a good man, nor that 
he should really pray for the blessing of God. What we are required 
to believe is, that a man, whether pious or wicked, if only ordained, 
and in profession orthodox, may, by uttering a form of words, either 
in sincerity or in hypocrisy, and by using a little water, bring down 
the best and mightiest influences of heaven on an infant’s soul; that 
he can thus unite it to the Saviour; that he can thus deliver it from 
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sin and hell; and that he can thus produce within it the elements of 
perfect holiness, and of everlasting felicity. All this, we are told, is 
invariably effected in the case of infants, and the same effects are also 
produced in adults, unless through some fault on the part of the person 
baptized. They come to the baptismal font, burdened with the guilt 
of Adam’s sin, and of all their own transgressions: they depart, and it 
is all washed away. They come the subjects of Satan’s dominion, 
under whose government they were born, and in whose power they 
hitherto have lived: they depart emancipated from this dreadful bond- 
age, being transferred to the kingdom of Christ. They come without 
any interest in the blessings of the Gospel: they depart with a title to 
all the privileges of the children of God, in time and in eternity. 
They come the subjects of natural tendencies, controlled, if at all, 
merely by their own power; they depart having received the grace of 
Christ, the seed of all goodness, the spark of celestial fire, the mani- 
festation of God in the soul. 

Certainly all these benefits were, through the ministry of the apostles, 
conferred on those who repented of their sins and believed the Gospel ; 
and without doubt such blessings are now bestowed on all who truly 
repent, and fully trust to the Saviour. The subject for our considera- 
tion is, not the ineffable greatness of the Christian’s privileges, nor 
their heavenly origin, but simply the earthly mode of their communi- 
cation, and the persons by whom they are received. Was it by the 
water of baptism that the apostles conferred these blessings on those 
who possessed penitence and faith? Did they bestow any such bless- 
ings on any, infants or adults, who were destitute of penitence and 
faith? Was any assurance given by Christ or his apostles, that by water 
and a form of words, the souls of infants should be regenerated ? 

If it be true, that the apostles of Christ regenerated the minds of 
infants and adults by the water of baptism, we may surely expect, that 
facts so surprising and important will be found distinctly stated, in 
the histories of the New Testament. If it be true, that by the water 
of baptism the souls of men may and must be regenerated now, surely 
a doctrine of such vast importance, which is fundamental to all 
Christian truth in relation to men, must be clearly revealed. If this 
be a truth, it is one of pure revelation. There is nothing, certainly, 
in the nature of water, to warrant the supposition that it has this 
efficacy. There was nothing in the rites of Divine appointment, which 
preceded it, to awaken the expectation that the Christian rite would 
possess this power. We have seen that the various sacred ceremonies 
of the Jews were simply emblems of truth, and that they conveyed no 
other spiritual advantage than that which all signs of truth impart to 
those who rightly receive them. This was the nature of circumcision, 
of sacrifice, of Jewish baptism, and also of the baptism of John. 
A miraculous virtue has by some been attributed to all these services, 
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superstitiously and falsely. Now, if while all other rites of Divine 
appointment were merely useful as symbolical language, Christian 
baptism alone has the astonishing supernatural power ascribed it, we 
cannot but suppose that this wonderful difference will be very apparent 
in the sacred Scriptures. 

But it is admitted, that there are only two passages in the whole 
Bible in which this doctrine is supposed to be directly taught; one in 
the Gospels,—St. John iii. 5, and one in the Epistles, —Titus iii. 4—6.* 
Now, it must appear to every inquirer most extraordinary, that in all 
the accounts given by the four evangelists of the discourses and actions 
of our Lord, and of the conversations and conduct of the apostles, 
there should be but one solitary passage which can be adduced as 
teaching the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. There are many 
references to other baptisms then observed by the Jews, simply as 
emblems of spiritual good ; and in none of these is there the slightest 
allusion to the superior efficacy of water in Christian baptism. There 
are many passages exhibiting the blessings which Jesus came to bestow 
on the human race, and the repentance and faith requisite to a recep- 
tion of those blessings, are referred to in almost every page; but the 
power of the water of baptism is never mentioned in connexion with 
them. The baptism of the Spirit is often mentioned ; it is sometimes 
contrasted with the baptism of water, but it is no where else connected 
with it. In only one passage of the four evangelists is such an associ- 
ation thought to exist. 

It should also be considered that this, the only passage in the 
history of our Lord supposed to exhibit this doctrine, is not found in 
one of his addresses to his apostles, nor in one of his public discourses, 
but in the narrative of a private conversation held with a Jewish ruler. 
It is, moreover, certain, that the necessity of a change of mind pro- 
duced by the Spirit of God, which is three times asserted, is the chief 
subject of this conversation, and not baptism with water. This, if 
referred to at all, is only introduced incidentally. Baptism is not 
once named ; and the mention of water occurs but once, and there is 
no allusion to it, before or after. Further, it is evident that the 
passage is in part figurative; and it is confessed by all to be not 
a little obscure. Yet it is on the literal interpretation of one word, in 
an obscure and figurative passage of a conversation referring chiefly to 





* “These two are the only passages of the Holy Scriptures in which the first 
origin of regeneration (so to speak) is marked out, and the circumstances under 
which it takes place are at all hinted at. And surely this ought, to any careful 
Christian, to be of great moment; and instead of longing, as the habit of some is, for 
more evidence, he will thank God that the evidence is so clear, that all Christians 
of old times (?) confidently relied upon it, and transmitted it to us.”—Scriptural 
View of Holy Baptism, by E. B. Pusey, D.D., p. 64. 
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another subject,—it is on this foundation that the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration mainly depends ! 

«‘ Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Unless one be born from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus said to him, How can a man be born when he is old? Can 
he enter into the womb of his mother a second time and be born? 
Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Unless one be born of 
water and Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the body is body; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
from above.”’—John iii. 3—7. 

"Edy pn tis yevvnOy €& tdaros cai Uvevparos.—‘ Unless one be born of 
water, that is, Spirit,” * &ce. 

In order that this passage may be shown to apply to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, three points must be established. 1. It must 
be proved that the term water is used literally, and not figuratively. 
2. It must be proved that, if the terms water and spirit denote different 
objects, still one and the same birth is associated with both. And, 
3. It must be proved that, if regeneration was connected with the 
water of baptism, where there was repentance and faith, (and it is 
acknowledged that, without these, Nicodemus would have received no 
spiritual advantage from the rite,) we may conclude, that the regenera- 
tion of the soul is also connected with the water of baptism, in the 
case of infants, who are naturally incapable of repentance and faith. 

The assumption, that the term water must be understood literally, 
is surely unreasonable. The use of figurative language is so common, 
that it is impossible to say, when a word is considered apart from its 
connexion, whether it is to be taken literally or not. But there are 
many considerations which tend to show, that the term water is here 
employed, not literally, but metaphorically. 

1. The spiritual nature of the subject of our Lord’s discourse indi- 
cates this. The term water is used to denote that by which God pre- 
pares the minds of men for his kingdom. Now, water literally being 
of a nature incongruous both to the minds of men and the kingdom 
of God, the natural inference is, that water literally is not here referred 
to. In all other cases, a metaphorical signification is assigned to words 
where the literal signification is apparently unsuitable. When our 





* This signification of «ai is given by all lexicographers. It is used not only to 
connect the terms which refer to different objects, but also to connect the different 
terms which refer to the same object. Vide Winer, Bretschneider, Wahl, Robinson, 
Viger. 

The Hebrew particle } has the same signification,—Gesenius. The following are 
instances of this usage. Matt. i. 24; viii. 33; xi. 29; xiii. 41; xvii. 2; xxi. 5. 
John iv. 36; x. 33. Rom.i. 5. Heb, xii. 1. 
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Lord said that his disciples were to be the light of the world and the 
salt of the earth, the spiritual nature of the subject of his discourse 
showed that these terms were used metaphorically; that which light 
and salt were in regard to what was material, they were to be in regard 
to what was spiritual. None could imagine, because he could give 
a luminous or a saline quality to his disciples, that this was his mean- 
ing. When he directed the multitudes who followed him to labour 
for the food which would endure to life eternal, he certainly did not 
teach that there was any description of corporeal food which possessed 
the power of imparting immortality. He could have given this power 
to whatever he pleased; but the spiritual nature of the subject of his 
discourse on that occasion made it evident, that he spoke of that 
which was to the mind what food itself was to the body. So when he 
declared that, unless they should eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, they could not have any life within them, he did not 
mean that his flesh literally was to be eaten, and his blood literally to 
be drunk. Horrible as the idea must be, there is no physical impossi- 
bility involved in the interpretation which the Jews put on the lan- 
guage of Christ, when they said, ‘‘ How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?’ But here, as in the former case, the spiritual nature of the 
subject on which our Lord spoke was sufficient to prove, that his 
language was to be understood metaphorically, and not literally,—that 
he referred to what was spiritual, when he used words denoting lite- 
rally what was corporeal. Precisely in the same way, when we read 
that the minds of men must be born of water before they can enter 
the kingdom of God, we infer that reference is not made to water 
itself, which only cleanses the body, but to that Divine influence 
which purifies the soul. We can assign no limit to the power of God ; 
he could give to the material element whatever spiritual power he 
pleased. But is it reasonable to suppose that such a stupendous and 
unparalleled miracle is here referred to, rather than admit that our 
Lord here employs a very simple and familiar metaphor ? 

2. The verb with which the term water is connected is used figu- 
ratively, and therefore it is probable that the term water is also used 
figuratively. When Jesus first declared that a man must be born from 
above, Nicodemus, who had been accustomed, as a Jew, to associate 
religious privileges with natural descent, understood the term born 
literally, and supposed that our Lord referred to what was corporeal. 
The whole statement should have taught him, that the term Jorn was 
used metaphorically, for a great change of mind. The source of the 
change was heavenly—it was from above ; its object was spiritual—it 
was to prepare for the kingdom of God. These considerations, together 
with the general tenor of Scripture doctrine, ought to have convinced 
the Jewish teacher, that Christ did not use the term born literally, for 
a change that was corporeal; but metaphorically, for a change that 
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was spiritual. Now, as the birth spoken of is not a literal birth, we 
conclude that the water spoken of is not literal water. All the con- 
siderations which might have taught Nicodemus that the word Jorn 
was used metaphorically, teach us that the word water is used meta- 
phorically. To suppose that water literally is here referred to, is 
to repeat the error of the Jewish ruler, and with less excuse than 
he had. 

3. The preposition used before the term for water, the force of 
which must obviously be carried on to the term for Spirit, proves that 
water cannot be referred to as the means of regeneraticn. It is sup- 
posed that the water of baptism is the instrument employed by the 
Spirit of God; the latter being the cause, and the former the means 
of regeneration. But to express this meaning, the words must have 
been, “born of the Spirit by water,” and not “born of water and 
Spirit,” (x mvevparos 3° d8aros, and not é€ daros cai Tvetparos.) In 
some expositions of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, the water 
is raised from the rank of an instrument, and is associated with God 
as the cause of the soul’s regeneration. But this is not the catholic 
doctrine: and it is a representation of the subject to which it is not 
possible to attach any meaning that is not equally impious and absurd. 
If the term water is simply a metaphor for Spirit, the use of the pre- 
position connected with it is fully explained. This word rarely denotes 
the relation of an instrument to the effect, and on account of its con- 
nexion with the Spirit, it cannot have that signification here : therefore 
the water cannot be the means of regeneration. It commonly denotes 
the relation of a cause to the effect, and, on account of its connexion 
with Spirit, must have that signification here: therefore water must 
denote the cause of regeneration. But water taken literally cannot be 
the cause of the soul’s regeneration: therefore the term must be used 
metaphorically. The very form of the expression is inconsistent with 
the supposition, that the water has one relation to this change of mind, 
and the Spirit another of a different kind. It therefore itself disproves 
the doctrine it has been thought to support. 

4. The phrase, “ born of water and of Spirit,” is used as equivalent 
to the phrase, “‘born from above.” First it is said, ‘‘ unless one be 
born from above ;” then, “unless one be born of water and Spirit ;” 
and lastly, “‘ ye must be born from above.” The substitution of these 
phrases one for another, without any thing to indicate a difference of 
sense, proves that their signification is the same. The phrase, “ born 
of water and Spirit,” appears to have been used by our Lord instead of 
“born from above,” more clearly to indicate that the spiritual origin 
of the birth which he mentioned showed that he spoke of a spiritual 
and not of a corporeal change. 

5. The reasoning of the sixth verse proves, that the origin of the 
birth of which Christ spoke was purely spiritual. Nicodemus imagined 
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that the birth of the body was referred to, and this he justly connected 
with a corporeal cause. Our Lord declared that he spoke of the birth 
of the soul, and intimated that the spiritual nature of the subject of 
this birth, might have been inferred from the spiritual nature of its 
cause. Nicodemus was right in concluding, that if the birth was cor- 
poreal in its nature, its origin must be corporeal; but he was wrong 
in not concluding, that because its origin was spiritual, therefore its 
nature must be spiritual. ‘That which is born of the body is body ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” From the spirituality 
of the cause, the spirituality of the effect is deduced; but if the cause 
were not purely spiritual, it could not be inferred, that the birth was 
exclusively spiritual. As our Lord teaches us to reason from the nature 
of the cause to the nature of the effect, we may with similar propriety 
reason from the nature of the effect to the nature of the cause. If 
because the birth is spiritual in its origin, we ought to conclude that it 
cannot be material in its nature, so because it is spiritual in its 
nature, we ought to conclude that it cannot be material in its origin. 

6. The comparison made by our Lord between the Spirit and wind 
is directly opposed to the supposition, that the agency of the Spirit is 
combined with the instrumentality of water. To lessen the astonish- 
ment awakened by his declaration, that the mind of man must be 
renewed by a Divine agency, Christ directed the attention of Nicode- 
mus to a similar mystery in one of the most familiar of natural objects. 
As the presence and power of the wind are known by its effects, though 
it is itself unseen, and, in most respects, is above man’s knowledge 
and control; so may the presence and power of the Spirit be recog- 
nised ; its effects are clearly seen, though no visible cause is presented 
to the eye. ‘‘The wind bloweth where it will, and thou hearest its 
sound ; but thou knowest not whence it comes, and whither it goes. 
So is every one who is born of the Spirit.” The agency of the wind is 
above man’s control, “it bloweth where it will ;’”’ it is not embodied 
in any visible form, so that its effects have no visible antecedent, ‘‘ thou 
knowest not whence it comes ;’’ such our Lord declares is the case 
in spiritual regeneration ; its cause is not under man’s control, and it 
is ever unseen. But in baptismal regeneration, every thing is subjected 
to man’s control; the priest regenerates whom he will, he is supposed 
to dispense the Spirit of God to whom he pleases; and the water 
which is seen, is thought to be the visible antecedent of the regenera- 
tion of the soul. All can see whence this regeneration comes, even 
from the hands of the baptizer, and from the water of baptism. 

7. The question of Christ, “ Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest 
not these things ?”’ implies, that the doctrine he taught was one which 
a Jewish teacher ought to have known. Now he might have learned 
the necessity of being renewed in mind by the Spirit of God, from 
many prayers and promises recorded in the Old Testament. But that 
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this moral change of mind was to be effected by the application of 
water to the body, he had no opportunity of knowing. Such spiritual 
efficacy was never attributed in sacred history to any Jewish baptism, 
and prophecy had not foretold that it would belong to the Christian 
rite. If Christ had revealed to Nicodemus the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, he would not have intimated, that as a master in Israel 
he ought to have been acquainted with it before. The necessity of 
any change of mind is surely not so marvellous as the production of 
this change by the application of water to the body. Had this doc- 
trine been taught, then, instead of the admonition, ‘‘ Marvel not that 
I said unto thee, Ye must be born from above ;’’ would it not rather 
have been said, ‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born of 
water ?” 

8. We know that our Lord did employ the term water as a metaphor 
for the Spirit; but there is no evidence that he ever associated it with 
the Spirit in any other way. On two other occasions mentioned by 
St. John, Christ spoke of water in connexion with the blessings of his 
salvation, and, in both of these instances, he used the term metaphori- 
cally. That in these cases there is no allusion to the water of bap- 
tism is certain, because in both the figure is derived from the use of 
water in drinking, and not from its use in cleansing; but in baptism 
water is employed for the latter purpose, and not for the former. The 
first instance occurs in the address of Jesus to the woman of Samaria, 
as he sat by the well side. ‘If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked 
him, and he would have given thee living water.” The Samaritan 
woman erred precisely as Nicodemus had done, by understanding the 
words of Christ literally. She supposed that by the term water was 
meant such water as the well afforded ; though the reference to it as 
the extraordinary gift of God, might have taught her that the term 
was used metaphorically for something spiritual, of far greater value 
than water. This was still further indicated by the reply of Jesus to 
her objections, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water will thirst again, 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst, but the water that I shall give him will be in him a well of 
water springing up to everlasting life.” 

The second instance of the figurative use of the term water, is in 
the address of Christ to the Jews, when he stood in the temple. “ In 
the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come to me and drink. He who 
confideth in me, as the Scripture has said, from within him shall 
flow streams of living water. But this he spake of the Spirit which 
they that believe should receive.”—John viii. 37. The explanation 
given by the evangelist of the words of Christ in this case, must equally 
apply to the similar expression used by him in the former case. It, 
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therefore, appears, that our Lord was accustomed to speak of the 
Spirit, by the term water used metaphorically. He used the term 
water, when he did not refer to water, but to the Spirit: and he did so 
when he might be misunderstood, when some consideration was neces- 
sary to show that the word water was used figuratively, and not literally ; 
for the Spirit, and not for water. 

Since, then, at the temple, and at the well of Sychar, when our 
Lord used the term water in connexion with what was of a spiritual 
nature, he used it simply as a metaphor for the Spirit, and, since he 
never referred to water in any of his discourses, but in this manner, 
we must conclude that in his conversation with the Jewish ruler, his 
language bears the same meaning. We can have no better interpreta- 
tion of the words of Christ, than what is given by the inspired evange- 
list. If it had been merely said, ‘“‘ Unless one be born of water, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God,” then the connexion and these 
parallel passages would render it certain, that water itself was not 
meant, but the Spirit, of which water was a figure. According to his 
custom, Jesus referred to the Spirit by the term water ; but it would 
appear, to prevent Nicodemus from repeating his first mistake, by 
understanding water literally, as he had understood dorn literally, and 
also to express the resemblance between the origin and the subject of 
this birth, an explanation of the metaphor is added. The term for 
the Spirit, rvedua, primarily denoted the wind. And in its subsequent 
use it was employed to denote any exercise of Divine power, whatever 
might be its character. Our Lord referred to the Spirit by the figure 
of water in the first place, because this was his usual practice; and 
because a metaphor taken from the element which is necessary to the 
life, refreshment, and purity of the body, more vividly and completely 
represented that agency which is necessary to life, refreshment, and 
purity of the soul, than the term spirit could do, which was ordinarily 
used for any Divine agency. And then, in the second place, he adds a 
literal expression for the Spirit, both because Nicodemus had already 
erred, by interpreting literally, metaphorical language ; and because he 
was about to speak of the spirit of man as the subject of that change 
of which the Spirit of God was the author. There is, therefore, not 
the least redundancy of expression. If the metaphor had been used 
alone, he who understood Jorn literally, might have understood water 
literally ; and the correspondence between the nature of the cause, and 
the subject of regeneration, would not have been expressed. And if the 
literal term Spirit had been used alone, the purifying nature of the 
regeneration would not have been indicated. Since it appears to have 
been the custom of our Lord to speak of the Spirit by the metaphorical 
term water, we conclude that it is so employed here. 

9. The use of water as a metaphor for the Spirit of God, which 
renews and purifies the soul, is of frequent occurrence in the sacred 
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Scriptures ; and in many passages, figurative terms are combined with 
literal expressions in a way similar to that in which they are here 
united, Such associations are found occasionally in all languages, but 
they appear to have been peculiarly in accordance with Jewish habits 
of thought. A few illustrations of this usage will be sufficient. 
** Purify me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow.” ‘“‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God: and 
renew a right spirit within me.” Psa. li. 7, 10. ‘ Deliver me out of 
great waters, from the hand of strange children.’ Psa. exliv. 7. ‘ Let 
thy fountain be blessed ; and rejoice with the wife of thy youth.” Prov. 
v. 18. “ Wash and purify yourselves ; put away the evil of your doings 
JSrom before mine eyes.” Isa.i. 16. ‘Thy silver is become dross, thy 
wine mixed with water; thy princes are rebellious, and companions of 
thieves.” ver. 22. ‘They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” ii. 4. “I will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground ; 
I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thy offspring.” 
xliv. 3. ‘* Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of 
the pit whence ye are digged; look unto Abraham your father, and 
unto Sarah that bare you.” li. 1. “ Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and you shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols will I cleanse you.” Ezek. xxxvi. 25. ‘‘ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me.” Matt. xi. 29. ‘“ Beware of dogs; beware of 
evil-doers.” Phil. iii. 2. ‘‘ Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us.” Heb. xii. 1. In these and other instances 
it is clear that the same subject is referred to, in the first place figura- 
tively, and in the second place literally. It is, therefore, quite in 
accordance with the style of Scripture, that the terms water and Spirit 
should be two expressions for one and the same object. 

10. There does not appear to have been any occasion for insisting, 
with so much solemnity, on the necessity of baptism with water. 
Nicodemus may have been baptized. He seems to be introduced as 
one of the class of persons mentioned by the evangelist at the close of 
the preceding chapter; for his character agrees with theirs; and the 
manner in which he was received corresponds with what the evangelist 
states of our Lord’s conduct to them. Now, from the 26th verse of 
this chapter, and the Ist and 2nd verse. of the following, it is evident 
that they who thus believed the Divine mission of Jesus, were baptized 
by his apostles. There was so little unwillingness to receive this rite, 
that multitudes flocked to obtain it. If Nicodemus was not baptized, 
still, the readiness with which the rite of baptism was received, shows 
that there was no occasion to insist on its necessity. A service so 
simple would be willingly received by all to whom it could be rightly 
given ; and others would need rather to be warned from the careless or 
superstitious reception of the rite, than to be urged to its observance: 
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In no other passage of the New Testament is the observance of this, 
or of any other ceremony, enjoined as necessary to salvation. While 
that which is moral and spiritual is often inculcated as necessary, what 
is external and ritual never is. 

The mention of water, as a figure for the Spirit, is of frequent occur- 
rence in the word of God; but the mention of water as the vehicle or 
instrument of the Spirit, or as the means of effecting any religious 
change in the minds of men, is not once found in the word of God. 
Are we then to suppose, that water is here associated with the regene- 
ration of the soul, in a way it never before was associated with any 
spiritual change ; rather than that it is here associated with what is 
spiritual, as it always hitherto had been? Can we imagine that here 
the Christian rite is connected with Christian blessings, not as any 
sacred rites had been before connected by God with spiritual benefits ; 
but in that precise way in which the deluded victims of idolatrous 
superstitions had been taught to believe their lustrations were connected 
with purity of soul, and with the Divine favour? 

Let the arguments on both sides be compared. In support of the 
literal interpretation of the term water in this passage, only these con- 
siderations are urged,—that the literal signification of words is more 
common than the figurative,—that the conjunction xai denotes the 
connexion of different objects, more frequently than the connexion of 
different terms for the same object,—and that it is not usual to add to 
a metaphor the simple term by which it is explained. 

In opposition to the literal, and in support of the figurative inter- 
pretation of the term water, we have the following considerations :— 
the spiritual nature of that which is changed,—the spiritual nature of 
that for which the change is necessary,—the figurative use of the verb 
associated with it,—the casual signification of the connected preposi- 
tion,—the sense of the accompanying phrases which are used as 
equivalent,—the correspondence between the nature of the cause and 
the nature of its effect,—the comparison between the Spirit and the 
wind,—the intimation that the doctrine taught, was one at which a 
Jewish teacher should not have been surprised,—the metaphorical use 
of the term by Christ on other occasions,—the custom of associating 
figurative and literal expressions for the same object,—the absence of 
any subsequent reference to water, and of any apparent occasion for 
insisting on the necessity of baptism,—the frequent use of water as a 
figure of spiritual blessings, and the want of any intimation in any 
other part of the word of God, that water ever had been, or ever would 
be, the means of regenerating the souls of men. 

We conclude, therefore, that the term ‘ water ”’ is used here simply 
as a metaphor for the Spirit. Consequently this passage does not refer 
to baptism with water, and does not give the slightest support to the 


doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE HEWLEY SUIT.—VERUS’ REPLY TO REV. R. HUNTER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—The letter of the Rev. Richard Hunter, which is inserted in your 
number for June,* does not require minute examination. I should be 
well content, indeed, to leave the argument on my part just where it now 
is ; but some notice of Mr. Hunter’s communication may be proper, lest 
total silence should be misconstrued into a tacit admission of the total 
absence of all means and materials wherewith to furnish even a plau- 
sible reply. I trust my wish is to contend forthe true and the right, 
not for victory over an opponent; but as my conviction remains un- 
shaken, that the substantial facts of history will be found to support 
all my allegations, I feel that, in defending them, I am but maintain- 
ing the cause of truth and righteousness. 

Mr. H. must allow me first to express my surprise, that he should 
represent me as having “ become a convert to his primary position, that 
Lady Hewley ‘belonged to the body called Presbyterian,’” when he 
knows, and every reader must know, that by that body I mean a class 
of religious professors in England, holding very different ecclesiastical 
opinions, and adopting very different ecclesiastical usages, from the 
body designated by the same term (Presbyterian) in Scotland. I am 
not conscious of having undergone any conversion or change of views 
upon this point, or indeed upon any other ; nor have I conceded a whit 
more than from the first I was ready to admit, viz. that, according to 
the presumptions and probabilities of the case, Lady Hewley belonged 
to the class or denomination designated by the word Presbyterian ; a 
name applied in England, at the time these charities were founded, to 
a body entirely distinct, and wholly diverse from the ecclesiastical 
body so designated on the other side of the Tweed. That Lady Hewley 
was even an English Presbyterian, I cannot, however, admit to be “a 
notorious and a well-authenticated fact.” The only direct evidence in 
support of it, is the testimony of Drake, the historian of York, that 
** she died a Presbyterian.” But the loose, vague, and general manner 
in which that word was used by such writers as Drake, will restrain 
his language from proving more than that she was a Protestant 
dissenter. I do not consider the declaration of the relators to be 
contradictory to my admission; for though I think it may safely be 
conceded, as a matter of reasonable probability, that she was a member 
of the Presbyterian denomination, still I could affirm on oath, that 
‘‘whether she was of the Presbyterian or the Congregational order, 
[denomination,] cannot be precisely ascertuined.” To my mind, no 
contradiction is involved in these two statements. 





* Infra, pp. 406—4118. 
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I may observe, in passing, that it is no part of my business, nor shall 
I undertake the office, of defending any of the witnesses on the part 
of the relators, who are well able, if they consider it proper or needful, 
to speak for themselves. 

Dr. Calamy’s “‘ testimony, in frankly acknowledging the truth of 
which,” Mr. H. affirms that “1 concede one of the principal points for 
which my Presbyterian opponents had strenuously contended,” will 
be found in his “Letter to a Divine in Germany, giving a brief but 
true Account of the Protestant Dissenters in England,” 1717.* 

The passage quoted relates exclusively to their doctrinal opinions, 
and goes no farther than to show that they were generally Calvinists. 
Were it properly admissible, however, to prove more than that, it 
would prove precisely the same in reference to other dissenters, as to 
those called Presbyterians. The Doctor is giving an account of their 
‘common principles in reference to religion.” Concerning discipline, he 
says, ‘‘ That God has appointed government in his church, they freely 
own ; and it is an opinion that prevails much among them, that no par- 
ticular form of church government is of right divine ; but its being 
managed by more or fewer persons, with more or Jess of superiority 
and subordination, they look upon as comparatively indifferent, so that 
the end, which is Christian purity, be but subserved.” 

He afterwards proceeds to state the principal points of differences on 
matters of ecclesiastical discipline among them ;+ and then adds, ‘‘ But 
notwithstanding these and some other such differencesamong themselves, 
they generally agree in the doctrinal Articles of the Church of England, 
(which they subscribe, {) the Confession of Faith, and larger and 
smaller Catechisms, compiled by the Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
ster, and the judgment of the British divines at the Synod of Dort, 
about the quinquarticular controversies.” 








* It is annexed to A Sermon preached at the Ordination of Mr. John Munckley, 
January the 19th, 1717, published under the title, “ The Principles and Practice 
of Moderate Nonconformists, with respect to Ordination, exemplified,” and was 
reprinted in the Congregational Magazine, 1832, pp. 265—273. 

+ “ There are some things in which they differ among themselves. For some of them 
are most desirous of the Presbyterian form of church government, as it is legaliy 
established in North Britain: others are rather for the Congregational form of 
government, by each worshipping assembly within itself, having no other refer- 
ence to classes or synods, than for advice in cases of need, according to the way 
which obtains in New England: others are rather for a superintendency for life 
(unless great irregularities should prohibit) over all the pastors and churches, divided 
into larger or smaller districts, according to convenience : and there are yet others, 
who think a mixture of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congregational method 
together, might best answer the end, and most effectually secure unity and peace. 
And the number of this latter sort seems to grow and increase. There are some 
also, who have particular sentiments as to the subjects and mode of baptism.” 

¢ From subscription to these, required by the Toleration Act of 1689, dissenting 
ministers were relieved by act of parliament in 1773. 
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Such is the evidence of Dr. Calamy ; sufficient, I admit, to estab- 
lish the Calvinistic orthodoxy of the great body of Protestant dis- 
senters in 1717; but which does not ‘ corroborate the statements 
of the two classes of Presbyterian petitioners, that the standards 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines were the standards of the 
English Presbyterians of the Hewley era.”’ For these petitioners went 
to the length of explicitly affirming, that the English Presbyterians 
of Queen Anne’s time, the true Hewley era, fully adopted, and 
entirely acted upon, the standards not only of doctrine, but also 
of DISCIPLINE AND GOVERNMENT, of the Westminster Assembly. I con- 
fidently appeal to any reader, whether it is consistent with fairness and 
candour, first, to produce specific testimony to a certain fact, (doctrinal 
orthodoxy,) which I admit to be true, then to assume that another dis- 
tinct allegation (Scotch Presbyterian government) is fully borne out by 
the same evidence, and to conclude by affirming, that in admitting the 
former, | have yielded to the force of conviction, and conceded that the 
proof of the latter could not be successfully resisted. 

I must therefore contend, that in conceding that the English Pres- 
byterians, in common with the whole body of dissenters, in 1717, 
generally agreed to the Confession and Catechisms of the Westminster 
Assembly as doctrinal standards, I have conceded nothing that will 
serve the cause of the Scottish claimants, just because the question 
in dispute has relation to points of discipline and church government, 
not to matters of doctrine. 

But when Mr. Hunter proceeds to declare, “that those who have 
proved the sincerity of their assent to these doctrinal standards, by 
their subsequent subscriptions, are, doubtless, far more worthy of trust 
than those modern Congregationalists, whose conscientious scruples 
lead them to repudiate all creeds and confessions as human inventions 
and unscriptural restraints, he declares,” what I will now produce evi- 
dence to prove is contrary to historical fact. 

I will set him right first as to the principle of modern Congrega- 
tionalists on this point. They do not ‘repudiate all creeds and confes- 
sions as human inventions ;” but they do repudiate the imposition of 
them, by compulsory subscription, as an unscriptural restraint ; and so 
did the English Presbyterians, from the date of the Act of Toleration. 
They declined, and, as it appears, on principle declined, to require sub- 
scription from candidates for the ministry at, or previous to ordination. 

Mr. Hunter, writing in the name of his fellow-petitioners, as well as 
his own, declares, ‘‘ They stedfastly abide” by the statement and avowal, 
that so far from sympathizing with the modern Congregationalists, in 
** their jealousy of susscription to creeds and articles, and their disap- 
proval of the imposition of any human standard of faith,”’ or ‘ assever- 
ating that human creeds possess no authority over the faith and prac- 
tice of Christians,” they approve the conduct of the Unionists of 1691, 
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who (according to his representation of their conduct) “ sternly required, 
that all who sought admission to their body should solemnly and 
deliberately give their assent to certain doctrinal formularies, by 
whose definitions of orthodoxy they were willing to be bound.” His 
proof consists of not even a single complete sentence, but merely the 
latter half of one of the Heads of Agreement, (the 8th,) which I 
shall quote at length, and thus furnish a sufficient answer. 


**OF A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


‘* As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in matters of faith, 
we esteem it sufficient that a church acknowledge the Scriptures to be 
the word of God, THE PERFECT AND ONLY RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE; 
and own either the doctrinal part of those commonly called the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, or the Confession, or Catechisms, shorter 
or larger, compiled by the Assembly at Westminster, or the Confession 
agreed on at the Savoy, as agreeable to the said rule.” 

Mr. Hunter’s alleged proof begins at the words ‘‘ own either,” &c., 
and at the end he substitutes ‘the word of God” for “ the said rule.” 
I might ask, whether it is a fair mode of quoting, to begin in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, and then alter words to suit his own purpose? But 
as the reader has now the complete sentence before him, I will merely 
inquire,—If the Unionists, having declared, in the omitted portion of 
this article, that the word of God is the perfect and only rule of faith, 
what room have they left for the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms, as in any manner or degree authoritative standards to be 
imposed on the consciences of men, to which those who sought admis- 
sion to their body should be sternly required, solemnly and deliberately 
to give their assent, and even to express that assent, by subscrip- 
tion, and by whose definitions of orthodoxy they were to be bound? 
All they meant, or could mean, unless they flatly contradict themselves, 
was, that the formularies specified should be owned and acknowledged, 
as containing doctrines generally agreeable to, and substantially 
accordant, with the word of God. In this important respect, I must 
contend that the modern Congregationalists do “ represent the distin- 
guishing principles of the Unionists of 1691,” who did not “ give their 
respectable sanction to [what Mr. H. calls, and truly calls,] our Pres- 
byterian principle of subscription, to confessions, and other formularies 
of faith.” Had the united ministers agreed with Mr. H. and his Scot- 
tish brethren, in regarding subscription as “the only safe barrier 
against the encroachment of heretical opinions,” why did they not 
make that requirement in the article which relates to this subject—the 
only article, I repeat, which bears any reference to doctrinal matters ? 
I must, therefore, still question the propriety (to say the least) of the 
statement, Some “ Heads of agreement respecting doctrinal subjects, 
were drawn up,” &c. Nor will the supplying of the omitted date render 

N.S. VOL, VII. 4k 
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their account of this transaction either more complete or more 
correct. 

But Mr. H. brings forward another proof, of which he boasts great 
things, in support of his assertion, that the Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent ministers of 1691 and 1692, were as inflexible sticklers for 
subscription, as ‘the fiercest champion for absolute uniformity ean 
be;”’ whence he concludes, that “not a vestige [of resemblance to 
them] appears to exist among modern Congregationalists, who boldly 
declare that they disallow the utility of creeds and articles of religion 
asa bond of union, and protest against subscription to any human 
formularies as a term of communion... . . reserving to every one the 
most perfect liberty of conscience.” 

This proof, which he tells us possesses “all the force of demonstra- 
tion,” is the fact stated by Dr. Daniel Williams, that in 1691, certain 
doctrinal propositions, as fully providing against the Arminian, Antino- 
mian, Socinian, and Popish errors, were drawn up in order to the com- 
posing of matters in controversy, and that the paper containing them, 
entitled ‘“‘The Agreement in Doctrine among the Dissenting Ministers 
in London,” is said to have been subscribed by the parties who assented 
to it! And this is proof, even to demonstration, that ‘these venerable 
men did not less ‘rigidly adhere to the exact phraseology’ of creeds 
and confessions, than the Scotch Presbyterians!!’ I shall leave this 
demonstrative proof to produce its own unimpaired effect on the mind 
of every reader, and proceed to adduce evidence, which I will not say 
amounts to demonstration, but which I believe will be found decisive 
and incontrovertible, of the opposite conclusion. 

Dr. Williams, the witness produced by Mr. H., he calls “a friend of 
mine ;” and on this question the Doctor has certainly furnished not a 
little friendly help to my argument.* If the reader will turn to your 
Supplement for last year, and read from p. 944 to p. 946, I doubt not 
he will admit that I had sufficient authority for what I there asserted, 
and here repeat, that if Dr. Williams understood the principles, and 
was acquainted with the practices of the body, of which he was a lead- 
ing member, indeed at that time (1707) the leader, the real indisputable 
fact was, that instead of sternly requiring that all who sought admission 
to their body should subscribe, or in any other way solemnly give their 
assent, or pledge their adherence, to any doctrinal formularies; they 
did not require this even from candidates for the ministerial office. 
Not only did they decline in fact, but on principle they refused to tie 
up the consciences of their future ministers in the strict bonds of 
creeds, or to demand from them a precise and punctilious adherence to 
the exact verbal phraseology of any human document, though embody- 


* Mr. Hunter himself calls Dr. Williams “a leading divine among the Presbyterian 
portion of the Unionists, in 1691.” 
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ing “fundamental articles of faith.’”’ This I regard, and, if I mistake 
not, your readers will regard, as a most important point, affecting not a 
matter of minor detail, but involving a great principle, and constituting 
*‘a distinguishing characteristic,” an “essential difference,” between the 
English Presbyterians of Queen Anne’s time, and the Scottish Presby- 
terians of the present day. 

It is a remarkable and important fact, not, I believe, generally known, 
that subscription to the Westminster Confession and Catechisms was 
not required in England, even in the palmy days of Presbyterianism. 

Mr. Nye, a member of the Assembly, tells us, ‘‘ That the Scots com- 
missioners proposed, that the answers in the shorter Catechism should 
be subscribed by all the members of the Assembly, intending, very proba- 
bly, to make them a standard of orthodoxy ; but the Assembly rejected 
the motion of the commissioners, after a considerable number had 
shown that it was an unwarrantable imposition upon Christians, and 
thus that matter was dropped.” * 

The difference upon this point, between the Westminster divines and 
the Church of Scotland, will appear from the following statement of a 
witness, who is himself, I believe, attached to the Scottish discipline. 

‘* Before the Westminster Assembly closed its labours, it was dis- 
cussed whether candidates for the ministry should be required to sub- 
scribe the Confession, in token of their assent to its doctrines ; but this 
motion, and a subsequent one, to subscribe the shorter Catechism, was 
rejected by the Assembly, three persons only dissenting. When the 
Confession, however, was afterwards received by the Scots, subscription 
was made necessary, by an act of the Church of Scotland.” ¢ 

Thus it appears, that, “to refuse subscription to human creeds,” 
which Mr. Hunter, quoting the language of the late Rev. W. Orme, 
truly represents as one of the characteristics of English Independents, 
was equally a characteristic of English, in distinction from Scottish 
Presbyterians, even so early as the time of the Long Parliament. 

In support of his assertion, that the ejected ministers were all Pres- 
byterians, of the Scottish order, Mr. Hunter quotes the following 
passage from Mr. Orme’s Memoirs of Dr. Owen :—*‘ By accepting 
the living of Fordham, (1641,) Owen formally connected himself with 
the Presbyterian body.” —p. 38. A few sentences in the two pages fol- 
lowing the one from which the above is quoted, will suffice to set the 
matter in a true light. ‘‘ The divine right of classical Presbytery came 
to be contended for, chiefly after the Scotch army was brought into 
England, and when a uniformity of faith and worship in the three 


* “ Beams of Former Light,” 1660—as quoted in a tract entitled, “ Conscientious 
Nonconformity, &c., a Vindication of the Religious and Political Principles and 
Worship of the English Protestant Dissenters.” 8vo. 1737.—p. 77. 

tT An Account of the Trial of the Rev. Thomas Emlyn. By George Mathews, Esq. 
Dublin. 1839. p, 39. 
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kingdoms began [was attempted] to be enforced. As, for a considerable 
time, it appeared likely to gain the ascendancy, most of those who fell 
off from episcopacy, from dissatisfaction with its forms, united them- 
selves with it, though many of them were not disposed to admit all its 
pretensions. Owen, so far as he was a Presbyterian, was one of 
this description. . . . Presbytery was not established in England ‘by 
way of probation,’ as Neal expresses it, until 1645; and as presbyteries 
were not erected for some time after this, and in many places never 
erected, it is not probable that Owen was ever a member of a presbytery. 
This circumstance, together with his sentiments, as stated in the above 
extract, shows that his connexion with that body was more nominal 
than real.”’* The same might,I doubt not, be said with truth, of 
several hundred ministers. I am not prepared to mention any number 
of the ejected divines, who were decidedly Congregational in judgment, 
but I will venture to state, that it was above one hundred. Nor must 
it be taken for granted, that all the rest were Presbyterians of the 
Scottish order. I am strongly inclined to believe, that, were it possible 
to ascertain the relative proportions of those who held different views 
on matters of church government, it would turn out, that but a small 
minority were pure Presbyterians, according to the Scottish model. 

Mr. Hunter affirms, “‘ No Congregationalist could avail himself of 
the secular endowments provided by the state, in accordance with his 
principles, if the representations of Mr. Orme be correct ; for, he says, 
‘The renunciation of all dependence on civil authority in matters of 
religion, and of all connexion with temporal governments, forms an 
essential part of consistent Independency.’’’+ 


* The extract from Dr. Owen’s Review of the true nature of Schism, &c. 1657, 
is the following :-— 

“‘ T was then a young man myself, about the age of twenty-six or twenty-seven years. 
The controversy between Independency and Presbytery was young also; nor, indeed, 
by me clearly understood, especially as stated on the Congregational side. The concep. 
tions delivered in the treatise were not (as appears in the issue) suited to the opinion 
of the one party nor of the other; but were such as occurred to mine own naked 
consideration of things, with relation to some differences that were then upheld in 
the place where I lived, only being unacquainted with the Congregational way, I 
professed myself to own the other party, not knowing but that my principles were 
suited to their judgment and profession; having looked very little further into those 
affairs, than I was led by an opposition to episcopacy and ceremonies. Upon a review 
of what I had there asserted, J found that my principles were far moresuited to what 
is the judgment and practice of the Congregational men than those of the Presby- 
terian.”’—Chapter IT. 

+ Mr. H. thus describes Mr. Orme—“ A modern Independent historian, on whose 
judgment Verus seems to place unbounded reliance.” I beg to inform him, that, 
entertaining as I do my high respect for the enlightened understanding and his- 
torical accuracy of the late Mr. Orme, I place unbounded reliance neither on his 
judgment nor on that of any other man, but am determined, on all questions of this 
kind, first to search and examine, and then to judge and decide for myself. 
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I shall not undertake to vindicate the consistency of those professed 
Independents (and they were more than a few) who accepted livings, 
and consented to become ministers of the public religious edifices ; 
but the quotation just made from Mr. Orme will go far to vindicate 
them. Presbyteries were not established in many counties. Indeed, 
London and Lancashire were the only parts of England in which the 
system of classical Presbytery was ever fully carried out. Ministers, 
therefore, who accepted livings, were under no obligation to submit to 
what Mr. H. calls ‘‘the new ecclesiastical regime.” The fierce 
attempt of the rigid sticklers for jure divino Scotch Presbyterianism, to 
obtain from the parliament a coercive enforcement of absolute uni- 
formity, happily for the liberties of Englishmen, civil and religious, did 
not succeed. There was, properly speaking, no established form of 
church government and discipline in this country. The probationary 
establishment of Presbytery to which Neal refers, had only served to 
show that the favourite Scottish system was not approved, and would 
not be accepted on this side of the Tweed. There was, in fact, no 
uniform ecclesiastical usage either legally enforced or practically 
adopted. 

Whether, in any sense, it might be said, with truth, that Presbytery 
was received into alliance with the state, is a question upon which I 
shall not, at present, offer any opinion. 

Among “ the essential differences in reference to church government,” 
about which Mr. Hunter tells us, the ministers of the two denomina- 
tions had, previously to 1691, entertained conflicting opinions; the 
first related ‘“‘to the education and trial of candidates for the holy 
ministry.” 

Much stress is laid in several affidavits on behalf of the Scottish 
claimants, upon the alleged fact, that the Presbyterians of Lady Hew- 
ley’s time required their ministers to be educated at chartered univer- 
sities, and both sets of petitioners found their claim to be the lawful 
representatives of the English Presbyterians on the fact, that they 
admit none to the ministry but persons who have received their educa- 
tion at a chartered university. But when the historical test is applied 
to this allegation, it will be found to fail in affording any support 
to their case, and will tend rather to strengthen that of the Independ- 
ent relators. 

The English Presbyterians, from the reign of Charles II., obtained 
their ministers not generally from the chartered universities of Scotland 
or Holland, but from what were called the private academies, set up in 
different parts of England.* One of the largest and most celebrated 








* Mr. Neal mentions, as one of the reasons which might account for the numbers 
of the Protestant dissenters, and their influence in the state, about 1687, “ A concern 
for a succession of able and learned ministers ; for which purpose they encouraged 
private academies in several parts of the kingdom.”—Edition 1822, vol. v. p. 21. 
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of these, was that kept at different places, by the Rev. Richard Frank- 
land, who, after his ejectment, ‘‘ got up a private academy in his own 
house, at Rathmill, in Yorkshire, where, and at other places, to which 
he removed, he educated, chiefly for the ministry, upwards of three 
hundred,”’ of whom a complete list, with the dates of their admission, is 
preserved, as an appendix to the sermon preached on the death of one 
of them, (Rev. Daniel Maddock,) in 1746, by Dr. Ebenezer Latham. 

It is not true, however, that the English Presbyterians regarded 
a regular learned education as, in all cases, an indispensable pre-requi- 
site for the ministry. Mr. Oliver Heywood has recorded that, after 
the trial of Mr. Timothy Jollie, April 26th, 1681, preparatory to 
his ordination, ‘we were desired to try the gifts of two others— 
Mr. David Noble, formerly a schoolmaster at Morley, and Mr. Robert 
Dickenson, an English scholar. The former of these engaged in prayer, 
and preached on Rom. viii. 1, very profitably ; but we wanted time 
with reference to the latter.’’* 

Another “ essential difference,” according to Mr. Hunter, regarded 
“the power of ordination, which Presbyterians refer entirely to the 
ministry, that is, the presbyters, whereas the Independents refer it to 
the people.” As a general statement, this is not true, in reference 
even to the Independents, and if there were at that time any who held 
this principle, they were very few, compared with that body. I might 
adopt Mr. Hunter’s own expression, and say it is ‘a well-authenti- 
cated matter of fact,” that the Independents of 1704 approved and 
practised ministerial ordination as well as the (English) Presbyterians ; 
and I need not inform readers of the Congregational Magazine, that it 
is the uniform and universal practice in our denomination at the 
present day. 

Lest, however, it should be said, that I have no evidence to produce, 
I will refer to one decisive proof from the second part of Dr. Calamy’s 
Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, 1704. In the postscript are 
some animadversions on “‘ A Letter from a Congregational Minister in 
the Country to the Author,” in which it appears he had expressed an 
opinion against ministerial ordination. Dr. Calamy says, “It looked 
strange that there should be so much ignorance of the principles and 
practice of those of the Congregational way, in one that pretends so 
much zeal for it ;” and, after stating that “‘ he contradicts the body of the 
writers of the Congregational way, in the things which he most insists 
on, and entirely falls in with the Brownists,” proceeds to quote a pas- 
sage from ‘‘the Heads of Agreement assented to by the United Minis- 





* Slate’s Memoirs of Oliver Heywood, p. 24. In a MS. record of ordinations, 
the venerable divine says, “‘ Mr. Dickenson was a ruling elder, a good man of rare 
parts, had preached about ten years at seasons, and in his own house, beyond Don- 
caster, eighteen miles from Sheffield—but an English scholar only—not examined.” 
Mr. Dickenson was Mr. Heywood’s successor at Northowram. 
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ters,” in which they declare that the concurrence of the pastors of 
neighbouring congregations is ordinarily requisite in ordination, and 
adds, ‘‘ This being so directly contradicted by the author of this letter, 
I think I may safely gather that if he be a Congregational brother he 
never assented to those Heads of Agreement,” and subjoins, “ If this 
be a Congregational brother who represents ministerial ordination as 
so unnecessary, and so unscriptural, he may easily discern he does not 
less differ from those of his own way, than he does from me.’’* 

The passage just quoted will show that the Heads of Agreement were 
not regarded even by a leading minister of the English Presbyterians, 
in London, in 1704, as a mere obsolete document, yet Mr. Hunter 
persists in asserting that what Dr. Calamy calls “a breach in the 
lecture at Pinner’s Hall,”’+ was, in fact, a complete breaking up of the 
Union formed in 1691. It is important to keep in mind the occasion 
of this rupture, and the subject-matter of the controversy that ensued. 
Dr. Calamy, in words quoted by Mr. Hunter himself, tells us, ‘The 
difference was chiefly about some ¢erms and phrases, relating to the 
doctrine of justification, and about the extent of redemption, and the 
middle way.”’t 

A few ministers unhappily quarrelled, not on points of ecclesiastical 
regulation and arrangement, but about matters purely doctrinal. For 
a few years, contention raged with violence ; but in 1699, the storm had 
subsided, and Dr. Williams, the leader on one side, joyfully proclaims 
an end to discord, ‘‘ the discord which had arisen solely from differences 
and debates about the minute points of doctrine.” Mr. Hunter him- 
self tells us, that Dr. Williams’s faithfulness in denouncing Antino- 
mianism had been the unintentional cause of the schism.§ 

But now, the Congregational ministers having published ‘A Decla- 
ration against Antinomian Errors, was deemed a sufficient vindication 
of the approvers thereof,’’|| this doctrinal controversy is terminated. 
Granting, however, that the two denominations in the metropolis did 
not afterwards completely coalesce, what are the facts alleged to show 
the nature of the subsequent disunion between them, and the extent 
to which it was carried? We are told there were two lectures and 
two funds connected with separate boards. ‘The lecture was broken 
into two.” There was an open rupture among the preachers at Pin- 
ner’s Hall, and a new lecture was established at Salter’s Hall, 
which continued for many years. But were the lectures at the 


* Pages 391, 395, 397, 398. 

+ Life and Times, vol. i. p. 351. ¢~ Abridgment, p. 516. 

§ Dr. Calamy’s account is to the same effect: “ The aversion of some hot men to 
Mr. Williams, on account of his warm opposition to Antinomianism, rose to a great 
height. At length, nothing would content them but his being dropped in the Tues- 
day’s lecture, and the having another chosen in his room.”—Life and Times, 
vol. i. p. 351. || Williams’s Works, vol. v. pp. 1, 9. 
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former place exclusively Congregational, and those at the latter 
exclusively Presbyterian? On the contrary, Mr. Timothy Cruso, 
pastor of the English Presbyterian Church, near Aldgate, was chosen 
one of the lecturers at Pinner’s Hall, and continued in that office 
till his death, in 1697; and Dr. Toulmin states,* that Mr. Francis 
Glascock, minister of the English Presbyterian Church in Drury-lane, 
‘* was, a few months before his death, in 1706, chosen, though a Pres- 
byterian, a Tuesday’s lecturer at Pinner’s Hall.” + 

At Salter’s Hall, Mr. Howe continued, who certainly had been, and 
probably was then an Independent, though he preferred to associate 
and act with the Presbyterians. Mr. Matthew Mead, a leading divine 
among the Congregational brethren, was also invited to join these 
lecturers, though he chose to retain his connexion with the lecture at 
Pinner’s Hall. So that, the fact of there being ¢wo lectures, when 
more closely examined, instead of supporting the allegation of a com- 
plete alienation, and entire disruption, proves that the differences had 
been, and still were, in 1694, rather personal than denominational. 

There was also a separate fund ; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
circumstance of a London church sending its annual contribution for 
students and poor ministers to one or other of these funds, gave it its 
denomination as Presbyterian or Congregational. Mr. Walter Wilson 
tells us that ‘‘the church at New Court, Carey Street, in its original 
constitution was strictly Presbyterian, and, till the time of Mr. Brad- 
bury, the ministers carried the contributions of the society to the 
Presbyterian fund. Mr. Bradbury, however, made it a condition of 
his acceptance of the pastoral office, that the people should join the 
Independents, and send their contribution to the Independent fund, and 
this has been its state ever since.’”’{ The same historian, in his account 
of the church at the Weigh-house, informs us, that the pastor of the 
church before the Rev. John Clayton, sen., carried their contributions 
for country ministers to the Presbyterian fund, but Mr. Clayton, soon 
after his settlement, joined the Independents.” § 

In the country I believe there was generally a very near approach, 
at least to a coalescence, if not to a complete amalgamation of the two 
denominations, excepting, perhaps, in some of the larger towns, so 
that the names Presbyterian and Congregational were either altogether 
dropped, or used indifferently and interchangeably ; and the only cir- 
cumstance which could identify any particular congregation as belong- 


* Wilson’s History of Dissenting Churches in London, vol. i. p. 57. Several 
sermons delivered by him at this lecture were published in 1699, after his death, 
with a recommendatory preface by Mr. Matthew Mead, an Independent minister, 
who preached his funeral sermon, p. 59. 

+ Historical View, pp. 249, 250. 

t History of Dissenting Churches in London, vol. iii. pp. 493, 494. 

§ Vol. i. p. 149. 
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ing to one denomination rather than the other, was the fund in London 
from which each minister received an annual grant. 

Mr. Hunter has repeatedly affirmed the complete and total dissolu- 
tion of the union, but all his statements, in the way of proof, have 
been confined to the metropolis ; he has not condescended to notice 
the formation of similar unions, by the adoption of the same Heads 
of Agreement in all parts of the country, particularly in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. Whatever might have been the fate of the union in 
London, he has not even attempted to show, that those which existed in 
the country met with partial interruption, much less an abrupt and final 
termination. May I not fairly, therefore, assume, that no evidence 
can be produced to support any such allegation? Whether, however, 
this can be proved or not, I may, at least, without presumption, 
say, it yet remains to be proved. 

Mr. Hunter still thinks that, on “the four essential points” which 
he mentions, the Congregationalists yielded every thing to the Presby- 
terians.* It will avail little in this argument for me to say, I still 
think the contrary; but I have produced evidence to show, that 
in reference to the first two points, the Congregationalists generally 
had nothing to yield. I refer your readers to the testimony of Mr. 
Harmer, and others, in your Magazine of February last, pp. 96—103, 
to show that the concessions made in the Heads of Agreement, were on 
the part of the Presbyterians ; and now subjoin, in conclusion, the tes- 
timony of a high episcopalian divine, who had no partialities or prefer- 
ences on either side of this question, and who, whatever might be his 
prejudices against dissenters, had certainly taken pains to collect his- 
torical information concerning their ecclesiastical opinions. Dr. Zachary 
Grey, in the preface to his edition of ‘‘ Hudibras,” (1744,) after giving 
some account of the Presbyterian and Independent schemes of church 
government, and of the union formed in 1691, thus continues—“ It 
was said then, and I think it appears from the Heads of their Agree- 
ment, that as the Presbyterians yielded to the Independents, in almost 
every point, about which they had so long contended with them. 
So that these united brethren, as after this union they styled themselves, 
might all, properly enough, be called Independents. However, the names 
are now promiscuously used by others, and they are called indifferently 


by either of those names.” 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Verus. 


* These four points, which he says “‘ Verus’’ did not think it expedient to cite, are 
1, The education and trial of candidates for the ministry; 2, Ordination by the 
ministry ; 3, The qualifications required of church members; 4, The power of cen- 
suring, suspending, or expelling them. I have not noticed the two last, as they 
relate to matters of internal regulation and arrangement in particular churches , 
about which, no doubt, some differences would continue to exist. 

N. 8. VOL. VII. 4rF 
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THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION AS IT AFFECTS 
THE CHURCHES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir,—It was with no little interest that I opened your Magazine 
this month, to read the letter of your esteemed correspondent, Mr. 
Burder, in reply to Mr. Payton’s questions. May I be allowed, with- 
out presumption, to say that its perusal disappointed me, and has led 
to the conviction, that Mr. B. is scarcely aware of the extent to which 
the evil complained of prevails in some of our northern churches, or 
of the prospect which there is of its still wider extension. 

In one church which I could name, a party of total abstainers, 
(forming but a small minority of the body,) after embroiling their 
pastor and fellow-members for about two years, in almost constant 
contention, have at last seceded, and now worship alone. Into another 
church, which, two years since, was prosperous and flourishing, discord 
has been introduced, and some have absented themselves from com- 
munion for a length of time. 

Now, while the conscientious scruples of weaker brethren should, as 
far as possible, be met, it cannot in fairness be expected, that violence 
should be done to the feelings of the great part of the members of a 
church, in order to gratify a few, or, in some cases, only one indi- 
vidual. Does it not indicate a want of that humility of mind, of that 
deference to the judgment of others, which should characterise Chris- 
tians, when one or two individuals—not remarkable, probably, for a 
high tone of spiritual feeling, for tenderness and intelligence of con- 
science, not the foremost in works of faith and labours of love—set 
themselves in opposition to their pastor, their deacons, and their bre- 
thren, and either abstain from communion altogether, or pass without 
tasting the cup which they sometimes scruple not to say contains the 
** devil’s drink !” 

To allow such to remain as church members—if, after patient and 
affectionate expostulation, they still persist in their conduct—seems 
scarcely consistent with the usual discipline of our churches ; in fact, 
does it not open a door through which many corruptions will enter? 
It will, I think, be generally found, that those who thus act take 
very low and unworthy views of the Lord’s supper, maintaining that 
they can feed by faith upon Jesus equally well without it, and thus 
dishonour a positive institution of our Saviour, intended to make 
visible the oneness of his people. ‘‘The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ?” ‘* We, being 
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many, are one bread and one body, for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.” This visible bond of union is broken, and that which in our 
churches distinguishes the professing people of God from others is, so 
far as these persons are concerned, done away. 

The fact, that there are members of churches who for years have 
been prevented from communion by illness, is widely different: they 
are unavoidably prevented from attending to their Lord’s command, 
and they can rejoice in the assurance that he “ will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice.”” But what analogy is there between such cases, and 
those in which absence from the Lord’s table is voluntary, and when 
it is known to grieve their pastor, to act as a stumbling-block to their 
brethren, and thus to injure their Saviour’s cause ? 

There are some persons, who, from a strange misapprehension of 
Matthew v. 23, 24, &c., absent themselves from the Lord’s table if any 
one of their brethren has offended them—conduct which, I suppose, 
every faithful pastor would loudly condemn, and which, if it were per- 
sisted in, he would regard as a proper case for the discipline of the 
church. 

But if others be permitted to pass the cup, or habitually to absent 
themselves, on the wine question, with impunity, it will not be easy 
to proceed impartially in the other case. 

On these grounds, without at all wishing to enter into controversy, 
or to say one word which might appear harsh or unkind, impartiality 
of discipline seems to me to require that in such cases we should not 
depart from the scriptural and established usage of our churches, by 
which we exclude from membership those who, after expostulation and 
entreaty, still refuse to commemorate with their brethren the Lord’s 
death, by taking the appointed emblems of his body and blood. 


I am, Dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 


Darlington. R. C. Prircuerr. 


THE SEA-BOY’S TOKEN. 


“ Moruenr, the dark and seething wave 
Soon will bear me from thy side: 
And I know thou’rt sad, dear mother ! 

Though your tears from me you hide. 
But let not tears bedew thine eyes— 
Look for my return with joy,— 
For He that rules both wind and wave, 
Will from danger shield thy boy!” 
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“ Come, then—cheer thee, mother mine ! 
Though I leave thee, do not pine. 
Come, tell me,—from those distant isles, 
Where beauteous summer ever smiles, 
What thou would’st have me bring to thee ? 
Say, aught of air, or earth, or sea. 
Shall I bring thee, mother mine, 
Pearls in thy dark hair to twine ? 
Fair gems from distant ocean caves— 
Where liquid silver scums the waves, 
Sapphire blue? or wild bird’s wing ? 
Which unto thee shall I bring?” 


There’s but one token I’d have thee bring 
From o’er distant lands to me— 

And that is, thy young and guileless heart 
From sin’s dread thraldom free ! 

When back thou comest to me, my boy, 
Oh, that fair token with thee bring ; 

And I’ll prize it more than ocean’s gem, 
Or the hues of the wild bird’s wing. 


Rotherham College. Joun PALMER. 





“THE BLOOD OF JESUS CHRIST CLEANSETH FROM ALL SIN.” 


Go, count the sands of the surgy seas, 

The bright green leaves on the forest trees, 
The drops of dew, which at early morn 
Thick clustered hang on flower and thorn ; 
The stars which stud the dome of heaven, 
Like eyes of angels earthward peeping, 
When away have passed the clouds of even, 
And ’neath the stream the lily ’s sleeping— 
Number the tints of all the flowers 

Which have ever sprung from out the earth ; 
And if thou canst, the myriad hours 

Fled away since white-winged Time had birth— 
Add to the number the changing waves : 
And those that live, and those that lie 
Awaiting within their grassy graves 

The call to meet the Judge on high— 

Sum up the whole! yet gladly think 

That though your sins outnumbered these, 
And you through them stood on the brink 
Of hell, where demons wait to seize— 

That it is written by the hand 

Of Him who holds all things in thrall, 
Whose kingdom will for ever stand, 

That “ Jesus’ BLOOD CAN CLEANSE FROM ALL.” 


Rotherham College. Joun PALMER. 
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REVIEWS. 


Sacred Hermeneutics, Developed and Applied ; including a History of 
Biblical Interpretation, from the earliest of the Fathers to the 
Reformation. By Samuel Davidson, LL.D., Author of “ Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism.” 8vo. pp. 747. Edinburgh: Thomas 
Clark. 1843. 


We owe an apology, both to our readers and to the author of this im- 
portant work, for any delay which has occurred in presenting a brief 
account of its contents; but we have the satisfaction to find that a 
prolonged opportunity for consideration, has only confirmed our first 
impressions as to its high character for learning, wisdom, and piety. 
Dr. Davidson is already well known as the author of the judicious 
** Lectures on Biblical Criticism,’ formerly noticed in our pages; and 
the present work is intended to develope the laws of interpretation to 
be applied to the text supposed to be fixed by the means and rules laid 
down in the previous volume. We cannot but regard the present 
publication, as one which should greatly confirm the author’s “ praise 

all the churches.” It is no common gift laid on the altar of God, 
and its value is much enhanced by the opportune period of its appear- 
ance. 

‘* Had I possessed,” says Dr. Davidson, “‘ greater advantages and 
leisure, the work might have had a higher claim to the approbation of 
learned and intelligent judges.” This may, perhaps, be the case; and 
candour will admit, that in a few places, marks of rapid composition 
appear; but these would be almost unavoidable in traversing a course 
so extensive as that marked out for himself by the author, and will 
doubtless be removed in a second edition. Yet after all such minor 
subtractions from the merit of the ‘‘ Sacred Hermeneutics,” we are 
inclined to believe that it is a long time since a biblical work of more 
lasting value to the student has issued from the English press. The 
pervading tone of vital piety which enriches this volume, exalts it far 
above the ordinary manuals of interpretation ; while the enthusiasm, 
and complete mastery over his subject, possessed by the writer, con- 
tinually present themselves, either in the form of earnest and luminous 
discourse ; as judgment and exquisite tact in the developement and 
application of principles ; or in the outpourings of a scriptural lore, 
which is as sound and unpretending as it is honourable to the author. 

We rejoice to think that the appearance of this work will give a fresh 
and healthy stimulus to the study of the Bible, not only in our colleges, 
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but also in less learned quarters. Our country contains a considerable 
number of empirical students of the sacred volume, who have not 
enjoyed the benefit of a learned education, but who do not therefore 
consider themselves to be any wise disqualified for ‘handling the 
word of God,” after a fashion peculiar to themselves. They are busy 
rather than mighty in the Scriptures, and often attempt to screen, by 
their apparent piety, their dangerous ignorance of the rules of inter- 
pretation. For such persons, the Hermeneutics of Dr. Davidson will 
form a most suitable guide, if they can be persuaded that they need 
“some man to teach them.” From its half-popular style, it is within 
the compass of their understandings ; from its piety it must command 
their reverence ; by its clear and irrefragable defence of common-sense 
principles, it is calculated to abolish their private theories, and by its 
exhibition of calm and laborious research, it might abash their pre- 
sumption. We believe that a diligent study of its pages by the rulers 
of the Plymouth brethren, would go far to abate that rash confidence 
in a supernatural direction, the extravagant distortion of an important 
truth, which leads them at one time to a neglect of the plain letter of 
the New Testament, that puts to shame their loud complaints of similar 
misdeeds in other men; and at another, to fanciful interpretations of 
the Old Testament, which overthrow the basis of all reasonable expo- 
sition. No religious instructor could peruse this work, without feeling 
the deep responsibility of his office. When the Most High vouchsafed 
a written revelation, He proposed in his own mind, the idea of that 
which the science of Sacred Hermeneutics should be ; and this con- 
sideration imparts a religious importance to the character of the canons 
of interpretation applied to the holy records, which weighs upon the 
conscience with a force equivalent to the wisdom and the power of the 
will of God. If the Deity has spoken to man in words, upon the sub- 
ject of eternal salvation and judgment, then the grammar, the syntax, 
and the hermeneutical laws of the languages employed, become invested 
with infinite importance ; and he who will trifle with the testimony of a 
manuscript, the translation of a jot or tittle, much more with the cardinal 
rules of explanation which the writings themselves, or the understand- 
ing and conscience of the reader demand, is condemned already, 
because he hath “taken away from the words of the book,” and has 
forfeited the insertion of his own name in “the book of life.” 
**A fault in interpretation is not of less magnitude,” in the strong 
phrase of Tertullian, ‘‘ than a fault in the life.” 

We hasten, however, to present a brief abstract of the contents of 
the valuable work before us, especially as our readers will thus be 
enabled to form an opinion of its merits, much better than by any 
general eulogium. One thing farther, however, we must premise, and 
that is, that the present treatise differs from, and excels others on the 
same subject, by joining example with precept. More than half of the 
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volume is occupied in illustrating the hermeneutical principles which it 
teaches ; so that the student of Scripture is presented, not only with 
canons for the interpretation of the Bible, but also with a large body 
of instances developing the mode of their application, and serving at 
once as beautiful models of exegesis, and as a valuable collection of 
annotations on difficult and disputed passages. 

The treatise commences with an admirable chapter upon “ Herme- 
neutical qualifications,’ which are described under the three heads of 
moral, intellectual, and literary. Under the first topic, the reader will 
find a series of most affecting observations upon the necessity of “a 
singleness of desire to know the mind of God, accompanied by a sincere 
and steady determination to obey it.”” Much of the German Rational- 
istic error is traced to a deficiency in this important pre-requisite. 


“No human science compensates for this single-hearted desire; no extent of 
acquirement furnishes an equivalent. It cannot be purchased for gold, or bought 
for silver; nor does it spring up spontaneously in the soil of unrenewed nature, 
Rather is it a plant of heavenly origin, pointing to God, its great author, and bearing 
fruit to the glory of his name. We are thus conducted to the source of that desire 
which forms a qualification indispensable to the true expositor. The influences of 
the Holy Spirit produce it. Without Him it cannot exist or abide in the heart. 
The training of the school suffices not to call it into existence, nor can a religious 
education furnish it.” “Tam quite persuaded that we shall never be penetrated 
with an abiding sense of the wisdom of thus putting ourselves directly under the 
tuition of God, until we receive His Spirit in answer to prayer. Do we supplicate at 
the footstool of mercy? The mind is enlightened, and the honest determination 
formed. Do we cease to pray? The soul is covered with the sable curtain of un- 
belief; it loses the attributes of honesty and humility ; the motives become complex 
and corrupt.”—pp. 3, 4. 





Under the head of “ Literary qualifications,” the author thus stir- 
ringly exhorts the student :— 


“We have no hope that the noble science of theology will make real advances, 
unless thorough students of the word of God, imbued with a love of sacred literature, 
and resolved to bring every thing to the test of Scripture, appear amongst us. Funda- 
mental investigations of doctrines we do not expect to see, until men be impreg- 
nated with the belief, that the Bible is a mine whose treasures have not yet been 
exhausted. Soul-satisfying discussions, such as chase away every doubt, and convey 
the truth with irresistible cogency, must needs be rare, so long as the great body of 
commentators are content with a meagre, miserable apparatus, by which a sound and 
healthful exegesis is soon starved. We desire another spirit to be infused into the 
accredited expositors of the Divine word. We commend to their acceptance a more 
copious and learned furniture. We would show them that they are oft feeding on 
husks. Did they resolve to study the words of truth, the words of truth would 
assuredly be better understood.”—>p. 19. 


The second chapter handles the delicate subject of the ‘‘ Use of reason 
in the exposition of Scripture,” and it contains more condensed wisdom 
upon that ill-starred topic, than is usually comprised in the same 
number of pages. The offices of reason are defined to be,—first, to 
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inquire whether the Bible be really from God ; secondly, to discover 
what laws of interpretation should be applied to the Bible ; and thirdly, 
to acquiesce in the statements so discovered. 

The third chapter explains the necessary limitations of the sentiment 
that the “language of the Bible should be interpreted like that of 
other books,” especially with a view to the interpretation of prophecy. 
Dr. Davidson appears to subscribe to the views of Davison, the 
lamented prebend of Worcester ; and he combats those of Mr. Alex- 
ander, in his remarkable and too little known Congregational Lecture, 
on the question of the “ double sense.” 

After a brief account of the Allegorists, the author proceeds to a 
prolonged and minute history of biblical interpretation, in chapters 
v. and vi.; dividing his subject into the Patristic and Hierarchical 
periods. The earliest fathers are summarily disposed of: and it is 
indeed a matter for profound astonishment, to observe the immediate 
contrast between their feeble tone of thought and childish spirit of 
exposition, and the strong striking sense displayed in the writings 
of the apostles. It might surely have been imagined, that those who 
had held intercourse with the generation which witnessed the miracles 
of the Redeemer, and heard the heavenly wisdom of the Holy Ghost, 
would have left us in their writings something more substantial in the 
shape of “ éradition,” than the insane and flimsy productions which 
pass under their names. We are happy to perceive, that both Doctors 
Davidson and Bennett have assigned to Justin Martyr a rank more 
befitting his intellectual character, than that which his Benedictine and 
other editors have usually given to him. That he was a man of rather 
remarkable talent is not to be denied; but that his testimony with 
respect to Christian doctrine, is of much weight and importance, we 
can by no means allow. Any person who will compare the statements 
and opinions, for example, upon future punishment developed in the 
Apologies, with those which he afterwards published in the Trypho, 
chap. iv., will not for the future place great reliance upon his judg- 
ment or consistency.* 

The hermeneutical character of Clement of Alexandria, is treated 
rather largely in connexion with the rise and spread of the doctrine of 
Gnosis,—a system which had its foundation in a great truth, but which 
was perverted into a dangerous error, through intellectual pride and 
carnal imagination, as well as by the excessive indulgence of an alle- 
gorical method of interpretation. 

We cannot, however, afford to follow the author through this inter- 
esting patristic history; but we must point out, as worthy of great 





* In connexion with this discrepancy, the student will find much interesting 
matter for speculation in Irenzus, lib. ii., the last chapter ; and in Arnobius, contra 
Gentes, lib. ii. passim. 
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commendation, the succinct, luminous, and judicious accounts of the 
modes of interpretation adopted by Origen, Jerome, and his illustrious 
contemporary, Augustine. On the whole, candid investigators, upon a 
review of the surviving biblical labours of the early Christians, will 
subscribe to Dr. Davidson’s summary of their merits : 


“« With the Scriptures themselves in our hands, we should not confine ourselves to 
the comments of the Fathers, nor suppose that they were placed in more favourable 
circumstances for ascertaining the true sense of the word of God.”—*“ They left 
much to be investigated by succeeding writers. They did not pour a flood of light 
on any book of Scripture. We have to begin afresh the study of the word, as if 
they had never written, and examine the pages of inspiration by all legitimate appli- 
ances. The reign of their influence over modern exegesis has been long and unpro- 
pitious ; let us hope and trust that it is approaching a termination.”—p. 162. 


The history of interpreters is now carried on from the eighth cen- 
tury, commencing with Bede and Alcuin, down to the German 
reformers. We cannot but regard this laborious catena Patrium as a 
very valuable accession to our popular literature ; especially as we can 
conceive of nothing which would have the effect of leading the student 
into an earnest reverence for the “ grammatico-historical”’ sense, 80 
well as such a connected view of the methods of writers who have 
unfortunately, for the most part, neglected it. 

The eighth chapter comprises a general description of systems of 
interpretation :—the moral ; the psychologico-historical ; the acecommo- 
dation system; the mythic; the rationalistic; and the Pietist. In 
these pages will be found a large fund of clearly-digested information 
upon the subject of German philosophy and theology; but we could 
have wished for a more discursive treatment of the Pietist system of 
interpretation in an English work. We seem to observe, that this 
will be increasingly a form of error which our native ministry will be 
called to oppose ; and it is a subject demanding more consideration 
than it has usually received. A work which should determine and set 
forth, in a simple and decisive manner, the unwarrantableness of the 
ideas of the Pietists, Momiers, Brethren, &c., on supernatural assist- 
ance in interpretation, is still a desideratum. 

The question now arises, ‘‘ What mode of interpretation do we pro- 
fess to adopt ?”—and it is answered by the author in chapters Vill., 
ix., x., to be the grammatico-historical. The reader will here find 
condensed the best matter of the most approved hermeneutical writers ; 
the judgment and accuracy of Ernesti and Stuart without their dry- 
ness; a sufficient number of scientific rules to insure success, yet a 
due and perpetual acknowledgment of the supreme importance of 
common sense in the process of interpretation; and, as before, an 
abundant array of illustrations and examples to enforce and enliven the 
explanation of the principles propounded. 

N. S. VOL, VII. 4a 
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The eleventh chapter is nearly two hundred pages in length, and 
treats at large the difficult subject of quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New: considering, First, The source or sources whence 
quotations in the New Testament were taken; Second, The various 
modes in which they were made ; including the topic of introductory 
formulas, and the degree of accuracy with which they adhere to the 
originals ; and, Third,. The purposes for which they are cited in the 
New Testament. Under the second head of this division the reader is 
presented with a synoptical view of all the Old Testament quotations 
contained in the New, arranged in four parallel columns, of which the 
first is the Septuagint version ; the second, the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment ; the third, the Hebrew text ; and the fourth, the English version. 
At the foot of each page are appended brief notes indicating the author’s 
opinion in cases of difficulty, as to the cause of any existing diversity, 
the apostolic quotation, the Septuagint or the Hebrew text, as com- 
monly understood. This compendium will be found a useful substitute 
for the more extensive works of Surenbusius, Drusius, Michaelis, and 
Randolph. On the whole, we cannot but regard these notes and the 
collation of the texts as a very desirable addition to an introductory 
work ; and when the reader considers the extent of the difficulty sought 
to be obviated, and the malicious use frequently made of apparent dis- 
crepancies by Jews and infidels, he will not regret, that so minute and 
prolonged an examination has been given to the subject as a branch of 
sacred hermeneutics. 

The topic of quotations is further carried out in a discourse upon 
introductory formulas, more full than that which was recently exhi- 
bited by Mr. Alexander in the Congregational Lecture already referred 
to, and equally free from an injudicious attempt to systematise them, 
after the manner of Surenbusius. Dr. Davidson boldly argues for the 
occasional use of accommodation by the inspired writers, but guards 
this delicate and necessary admission by a careful refutation of many 
important misapplications of that principle of interpretation. This 
laborious excursus concludes with some useful remarks upon the 
bearing of the previous induction upon the indefensible theory of 
verbal inspiration. 

The twelfth chapter treats at large the alleged contradictions of 
Scripture, whether supposed to exist between one Old Testament writer 
and another, or between writers of the New Testament, or between the 
writers of the two Testaments. Under the second head a lucid dis- 
cussion (chiefly extracted from Dr. Barrett) is introduced upon the 
genealogy of our blessed Saviour. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth chapters explain and illus- 
trate the utility of ancient versions and commentaries; of cognate 
languages; and of general information, in the interpretation of the 
word of God; and the work concludes with a biographical account of 
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hermeneutical writers, of great value to the student. Dr. Davidson’s 
familiarity with the German language, in addition to his classical pro- 
ficiency and pious discrimination, render him a guide whom isolated 
students will do well to follow in the selection of their books. 

Convenient indexes render the mass of information contained in the 
volume easily accessible ; and a beautiful type commends the whole to 
the adoption of those for whose use the publication is primarily 
designed. The “Sacred Hermeneutics” was published ‘under the 
impression that such a work was needed,” and we trust that its speedy 
dissemination will recompense the labour and the learning expended 
in its production. 





1, Personal Recollections. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Seeley. 1841. 
8vo. pp. 367. 

2. Judah's Lion. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Seeley. 1843. 12mo. 
pp. 433. 

3. Second Causes, or Up and be Doing. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Dublin: Robertson. 1843. 8vo. pp. 190. 

4. Principalities and Powers in Heavenly Places. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. Seeley. 1842. 8vo. pp. 322. 


Ir Charlotte Elizabeth were now to prepare for the press a complete 
edition of her own works, they would occupy a space very little inferior 
to those of Jay and Chalmers, and would often be found on the same 
shelves ; differing, indeed, in not a few respects, from the writings of 
those great men, but furnishing a pleasing proof that pastors and pro- 
fessors are not the only persons whose literary offerings are devoted to 
the cause of Christianity. We can answer for the revered ministers to 
whom we have referred, and who may be regarded, perhaps, as standing 
at the head of two very different classes of religious writers, that they 
would regard the company of their gentle rival with no other emotions 
than those of high satisfaction, and of gratitude to Him who, when he 
was upon earth, made known the doctrines of his kingdom to “ pious 
women,” as well as to “faithful men;’ and who now looks down 
benignly on the industrious labours of ‘‘ ready writers,” whether male 
or female, in his service. 

We are not, indeed, the admirers of all the opinions of which Char- 
lotte Elizabeth is the zealous advocate; and, on a previous occasion, 
faithfulness to our views of truth has compelled the expression of our 
dissent,—which dissent, if we proposed a lengthened critique on the 
volumes now before us, we should be obliged to reiterate. To say 
nothing about the difference between Nonconformist and Establishment 
principles, we differ toté ccelé from our author on her Orange politics 
respecting Irish affairs; we do not like her unmixed censure of 
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Romanists, and her unmingled praise of Irish Protestants; we differ 
from her on the subject of the second advent, and the personal reign 
of Christ during the millennium ; and we differ respecting the restor- 
ation of the Jews to Canaan, and, therefore, from many of the senti- 
ments contained in ‘“ Judah’s Lion ;” so that if we were in a dispu- 
tatious mood, (which the female presence however prohibits,) we could 
easily treat our friends to as hypercritical an article as the most testy 
old bachelor would wish to have served up before him. But instead of 
acting this part, we shall, having made our protest, “agree to differ” 
on the points named, and proceed, without further delay, to lead for- 
ward the friend who will furnish to our readers some of her very 
interesting ‘“ Personal Recollections.” 

We have had for some time a wish to communicate to our readers 
a sketch of the writer, whose numerous books, so widely circulated, 
have given to her a conspicuous place among Christian female authors ; 
but we were not at that time aware of her strong dislike to be the 
subject of any memoir which was not drawn by her own hand. 
She says,— 


“ T have most distinctly intimated to all those friends who possess any letters of 
mine, that I shall regard it as a gross breach of confidence, a dishonourable, base, 
and mercenary proceeding on their part, if ever they permit a sentence addressed by 
me to them to pass into other hands. Indeed, to such an extent have I felt this, 
that for many years past I have kept some friends under a solemn pledge that, 
immediately after my death, they will proclaim my having so guarded my correspond- 
ence, in order, if possible, to shame the individuals from a course with regard to me 
which I have never been inveigled into with regard to others. Looking on episto- 
lary communications as a trust not to be betrayed, I have invariably refused to 
deliver to the biographers of my departed friends any letters of theirs that I might 
possess :—the first application for them has always been the signal for committing 
the whole budget to the flames.”—pp. 2, 3. 


The influence of early associations is strikingly manifested in the 
following passages :— 


‘‘] must remind you that my birth-place was Norwich; a fine old town, distin- 
guished for its many antiquities, the beauty of its situation on a rising ground, 
interspersed with a profusion of rich gardens, and studded with churches to the 
number of thirty-five, including a majestic cathedral. Many years have elapsed since 
I last beheld it, and perhaps the march of modern improvement has so changed its 
features, that were I now to dwell upon my recollections of that cherished home, 
they would not be recognised. But I cannot forget the early impressions produced 
on my mind by the peculiarities of the place; nor must they be omitted here. The 
sphere in which it is my dearest privilege to labour, is the cause of Protestantism ; 
and sometimes, when God has blessed my poor efforts to the deliverance of some 
captive out of the chains of Popish delusion, I have recalled the fact of being born 
just opposite the dark old gateway of that strong building, where the glorious 
martyrs of Mary’s day were imprisoned. I have recollected that the house wherein 
I drew my first breath, was visible through the grated window of their prison, and a 
conspicuous object when its gates unfolded to deliver them to unjust judgment and 
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a cruel death. Are any of the prayers of those glorified saints fulfilled in the poor 


child who was brought into the world on that particular spot, though at the distance 
of some ages? The query could not be answered, but the thought has frequently 
cheered me on. The stern-looking gateway, opening on St. Martin’s Plain, was pro- 
bably one of the very first objects traced on the retina of my infant eye, when it 
ranged beyond the inner walls of the nursery: and often, with tottering step, I 
passed beneath that arch into the splendid garden of our noble episcopal palace ; 
and certainly, if my Protestantism may not be traced to that locality, my taste 
may.”’—pp. 5, 6. 


And after speaking of the temporary blindness produced by too much 
reading, she says,— 


“This was a grievous blow to my tender parents: the eclipse was so complete that 
I could not tell whether it was midnight or midnoon, so far as perception of light 
was concerned, and the case seemed hopeless. It was, however, among the ‘all 
things’ that God causes to work together for good, while Satan eagerly seeks to use 
them for evil. It checked my inordinate desire for mere acquirements, which I 
believe to be a bad tendency, particularly in a female, while it threw me more upon 
my own resources, such as they were, and gave me a keen relish for the highly intel- 
lectual conversation that always prevailed in our home. My father delighted in the 
society of literary men: and he was himself of a turn so argumentative, so overflow- 
ing with rich conversation, so decided in his political views, so alive to passing events, 
so devotedly and so proudly the Englishman, that with such associates as he gathered 
about him at his own fireside, I don’t see how the little blind girl, whose face was 
ever turned up towards the unseen speaker, and whose mind opened to every 
passing remark, could avoid becoming a thinker, a reasoner, a tory, and a patriot.” — 
pp. 10, 11. 

“ About this time, when my sight, after a few months’ privation, was fully 
restored, I first imbibed the strength of Protestantism as deeply as it can be imbibed 
apart from spiritual understanding. Norwich was infamously conspicuous in perse- 
cuting unto death the saints of the Most High, under the sanguinary despotism of 
popish Mary; and the spot where they suffered, called the Lollards’ Pit, lies just 
outside the town, over Bishop’s Bridge, having a circular excavation against the side 
of Moushold Hill. This, at least to within a year or two ago, was kept distinct, an 
opening by the road-side. My father often took us to walk in that direction, and 
pointed out the pit, and told us that there Mary burnt good people alive for refusing 
to worship wooden images. I was horror-stricken, and asked many questions, to 
which he did not always reply so fully as I wished ; and one day, having to go out 
while I was inquiring, he said, ‘I don’t think you can read a word of this book, but 
you may look at the pictures : it is all about the martyrs.’ So saying, he placed on 
a chair, the old folio of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, in venerable black letter, and 
left me to examine it. 

“ Hours passed, and still found me bending over, or rather leaning against that 
magic book. I could not, it is true, decipher the black letter; but I found some 
examinations in Roman type, and devoured them; while every wood-cut was ex- 
amined with aching eyes and a palpitating heart. Assuredly I took in more of the 
spirit of John Foxe, even by that imperfect mode of acquaintance, than many do by 
reading his book through ; and when my father next found me, at what became my 
darling study, I looked up at him with burning cheeks, and asked, ‘ Papa, may I be 
a martyr ?’”—pp. 13, 14. 


The following fact and the reflections to which it gave rise, show how 
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the mind of ‘Charlotte’ was engaged respecting the all-important 
subject of personal religion at an early period, and furnish us with as 
good a plea as we could desire, for our condemnation of the Church 
Catechism :— , 


“T must frankly confess that, accustomed as I always was to analyse the meaning 
of every thing I studied, a passage in the catechism which we punctually repeated 
every Sunday, proved a great snare to me. I, of course, felt bound to receive it all as 
unquestionably correct in doctrine ; and at the same time I took it according to the 
plain, literal signification of the words. In this frame of mind, I recited weekly the 
declaration, ‘I believe in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the elect 
people of God.’ Now I knew what sanctification meant, I knew that the elect people 
of God were those who should be saved; I knew that to say ‘ He sanctifieth me,’ was 
the same as to say ‘I am sanctified by him:’ and I knew, that according to the 
obvious sense of the passage, I was numbering myself with that elect people. Many 
an alarming inquiry, which if followed up by a prayerful appeal to the Bible, might 
have led me then to Jesus, was effectually stifled by this misconception. I know 
that the clause can be explained so as to do away with this wrong inference; but I 
cannot help lamenting that expressions put into the mouths of children as a con- 
fession of faith, should be left liable to any such misconstruction. My attachment to 
the established church of England is warm and sincere: it has, as the sequel will 
show, withstood many assaults, and increased in proportion as it was assailed; but 
its formularies, however excellent, are the work of fallible man, therefore imperfect 
and open to improvement ; and this little word ‘me’ in the clause alluded to, is a 
most mischievous misleader.”—pp. 38, 39. 


It will be seen by the next passage, that our author had a dash of 
the heroine in her nature ; that her history had been greatly diversified, 
and that, under all circumstances, “kindness goes a great way.” 


“ While at Annapolis and at Windsor, I had a horse provided for me of rare beauty 
and grace, but a perfect Bucephalus in her way. She was only two generations 
removed from a splendid Arabian, given by the good old king to the Duke of Kent, 
when H. R. H. went out in command to Nova Scotia. This creature was not three 
years old, and, to all appearance, unbroke. Her manners were those of a kid rather 
than of a horse : she was of a lovely dappled grey, with mane and tail of silver, the 
latter almost sweeping the ground; and in her frolicsome gambols she turned it over 
her back like that of a Newfoundland dog. Her slow step was a bound; her swift 
motion unlike that of any other animal I ever rode, so fleet, so smooth, so unruffled 
—I know nothing to which I can compare it. Well, I made this lovely creature so 
fond of me by constant petting, to which I. suppose her Arab character made her 
peculiarly sensitive, that my voice had equal power over her as over my docile, 
faithful dog. No other person could in the slightest degree control her: our corps, 
the 7th battalion of the 60th Rifles, was composed wholly of the élite of Napoleon’s 
soldiers, taken in the Peninsula, and preferring the British service to a prison. They 
were principally conscripts, and many were evidently of a higher class in society 
than is usually found in the ranks. Among them were several Chasseurs and Polish 
Lancers, very fine equestrians ; and as my husband had a Field Officer’s command 
(on detachments) and allowances, our horses were well looked after. His groom 
was a Chasseur; mine, a Pole; but neither could ride Fairy, unless she happened to 
be in a very gracious mood. Lord Dalhousie’s English coachman afterwards tried 
his hand at taming her, but all in vain. In an easy quiet way, she either sent her 
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rider over her head, or by a laughable manceuvre, sitting down like a dog on her 
haunches, slipped him off the other way. Her drollery made the poor men so fond 
of her that she was rarely chastised; and such a wilful, intractable wild Arab it 
would be hard to find. Upon her I was daily mounted; and surely the Lord 
watched over me then indeed! Inexperienced in riding, untaught, unassisted, and 
wholly unable to lay any check upon so powerful an animal, with an awkward 
country saddle, which, by some fatality was never well fixed, bit and bridle to match, 
and the mare’s natural fire increased by high feed, behold me bound for the wildest 
parts in the wildest regions of that wild country! But you must explore the roads 
about Annapolis, and the romantic spot called ‘The General’s Bridge,’ to imagine 
either the enjoyment or the perils of that my happiest hour. Reckless to the last 
degree of desperation, I threw myself entirely on the fond attachment of the noble 
creature ; and when I saw her measuring with her eye some rugged fence or wild 
chasm, such as it was her common sport to leap over in her play, the soft word of 
remonstrance that checked her, was uttered more from regard to her safety than my 
own. The least whisper, a pat on the neck, or a stroke down the beautiful face 
that she used to throw up towards mine, would control her; and never for a 
moment did she endanger me. This was little short of a daily miracle when we 
consider the nature of the country, her character, and my unskilfulness. It can only 
be accounted for on the ground of that wondrous power which, having willed me to 
work for a time in the vineyard of the Lord, rendered me immortal until the work 
should be done. Oh that my soul, and all that is within me, could sufficiently bless 
the Lord, and remember all his benefits !”—pp. 85—7. 


The scene of these triumphs was Nova Scotia, whither Mrs. Phelan 
had accompanied her husband, and where she spent two years. Had 
we space, we should be glad to copy her interesting remarks on that 
country ; but we must follow her to Ireland, where she first became 
acquainted with the Gospel, and for the spiritual welfare of whose 
population she is more ardently desirous, as indeed she had been and 
is still most laborious. 

Soon after she went to Ireland, she says,— 


“ It was then that I came to the resolution of being a perfect devotee in religion : 
I thought myself marvellously good; but something of a monastic mania seized me. 
I determined to emulate the recluses, of whom I had often read; to become a sort 
of Protestant nun; and to fancy my garden, with its high stone walls, and little 
thicket of apple-trees, a convent enclosure. I also settled it with myself to pray 
three or four times every day, instead of twice; and, with great alacrity, entered 
upon this new routine of devotion. Accordingly I went to work, transcribed all the 
commands that I felt myself most in the habit of neglecting, and pinned up a dozen 
or two of texts round my room. It required no small effort to enter this apartment 
and walk round it, reading my mementoes. That active schoolmaster, the law, had 
got me fairly under his rod, and dreadful were the writhings of the convicted 
culprit! I soon, however, took down my texts, fearing lest any one else might see 
them, and, not knowing they were for myself, be exasperated. I then made a 
little book, wrote down a list of offences, and commenced making a dot over against 
each, whenever I detected myself in the commission of one. I had become very 
watchful over my thoughts, and was honest in recording all evil; so my book became 
a mass of black dots ; and the reflection that occurred to me of omissions being sins 
too, completed the panic of my mind. I flung away my book into the fire, and 
myself into an abyss of gloomy despair. Hitherto I had never known a day’s illness 
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for years: one of God’s rich mercies to me consisted in uninterrupted health, and a 
wonderful freedom from all nervous affections. I knew almost as little of the sen- 
sation of a head-ache as I did of that of tight-lacing: and now a violent cold, with 
sore throat, aggravated into fever by the state of my mind, completely prostrated 
me. I laid myself down on the sofa one morning, and waited to see how my earthly 
miseries would terminate ; too well knowing what must follow the close of a sinner’s 
life. I had not lain long, when a neighbour hearing I was ill, sent me some books, 
just received from Dublin, as a loan, hoping I might find some amusement in them. 
Listlessly, wretchedly, mechanically I opened one—it was the memoir of a departed 
son, written by his father. I read a page describing the approach of death, and was 
arrested by the youth’s expressions of self-condemnation, his humble acknowledgment 
of having deserved at the Lord’s hand nothing but eternal death. ‘Ah, poor fellow,’ 
said I, ‘he was like me. How dreadful bis end must have been! I will see what 
he said at last, when on the very brink of the bottomless pit.’ I resumed the book ; 
and found him in continuation glorifying God, that though he was so guilty and so 
vile, there was One able to save to the uttermost, who had borne his sins, satisfied 
Divine justice for him, opened the gates of heaven, and now waited to receive his 
ransomed soul. The book dropped from my hands. ‘Oh, what is this? This is 
what I want: this would save me.—Who did this for him? Jesus Christ, cer- 
tainly; and it must be written in the New Testament.’ I tried to jump up and 
reach my Bible, but was overpowered by the emotion of my mind. I clasped my 
hands over my eyes, and then the blessed effects of having even a literal knowledge 
of Scripture were apparent. Memory brought before me, as the Holy Spirit directed 
it, not here and there a detached text, but whole chapters, as they had long been 
committed to its safe but hitherto unprofitable keeping. The veil was removed from 
my heart, and Jesus Christ, as the alpha and omega, the sum and substance of every 
thing, shone out upon me just as He is set forth in the everlasting Gospel.”—pp. 113 
—115. 

The first efforts of literary persons cannot be contemplated without 
interest, and we must not, therefore, withhold the history of “ the first 
tract” written by our author, and which led to all her subsequent 


exertions. 


“One day a lady, personally unknown to me, but whose indefatigable zeal was 
always seeking the good of others, sent me a parcel of tracts. With equal wonder 
and delight I opened one of them, a simple, spiritual little production ; and the next 
that I took up was an inducement to distribute tracts among the poor. From this 
I learned that some excellent people were engaged in a work quite new to me; and, 
with a sigh, I wished I had the means of contributing to their funds. Presently 
the thought flashed upon me, ‘Since I cannot give them money, may I not write 
something to be useful in the same way?’ I had just then no work before me ; and 
a long winter evening at command. I ordered large candles, told the servants not 
to interrupt me, and sat down to my novel task. I began about seven o’clock, and 
wrote till three in the morning: when I found I had produced a complete little 
story, in the progress of which I had been enabled so to set forth the truth as it is 
in Jesus, that on reading it over I was amazed at the statement I had made of 
scriptural truth, and sunk on my knees in thankfulness to God. Next morning I 
awoke, full of joy, but much puzzled as to what I should do with my tract. At 
length, in the simplicity of my heart, I resolved to send it to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and busied myself at the breakfast table, in computing how many franks it would 
fill. While thus employed, a note was put into my hands, from Miss D., apologising 
for the liberty taken, saying she had sent me, the day before, some tracts, and as 
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she heard I was much occupied with the pen, it had occurred to her that I might be 
led to write something myself, in the possibility of which she now enclosed the 
address of the Secretary to the Dublin Tract Society, to whom such aid would be 
most welcome. I was absolutely awe-struck by this very striking incident. I saw 
in it a gracious acceptance of my free-will offering at His hands to whom it had been 
prayerfully dedicated: and in two hours the manuscript was on its way to Dublin, 
with a very simple letter to the Secretary. A cordial answer, commendatory of my 
tract, and earnestly entreating a continuance of such aid, soon reached me, with some 
remarks and questions that required a fuller communication of my circumstances 
and feelings.” —pp. 126—128. 


Had we space, we should gladly extract farther from this pleasing 
volume, and record the various literary efforts of which the ‘ tract” 
was the commencement. By these efforts, the public mind in Ireland 
and in England has been greatly benefited, while the pecuniary rewards 
which they produced have been for years the supplies by which the 
writer has been sustained. 

Among the various means adopted by Charlotte Elizabeth to impart 
the knowledge of salvation to others, those employed in the case of 
‘the Happy Mute” are worthy of special notice, and the results that 
followed were most highly interesting. We had read ‘the Happy 
Mute” before with great pleasure, but the additional particulars which 
this volume contains have increased the conviction we had already 
formed, that the case of that deaf and dumb child is one of the most 
remarkable and instructive proofs that can be afforded, of the religious 
educability of those who are deprived of the sense of hearing, while it 
affords a most excellent pattern for those who may have a similar 
charge under their care. 

Of the works which have lately proceeded from the pen of our 
author, and the titles of which are at the head of this article, we have 
only space to remark that ‘‘ Second Causes’”’ would lose much of their 
undue influence over our minds, if we were carefully to weigh the 
suggestions contained in the little volume bearing that title, and that 
according to its directions we should feel that we ought to be ‘“‘ Upand 
Doing ;”’ and that “ Principalities and Powers in Heavenly Places,” as 
well as ‘“ wicked spirits in high places,” are placed before us in the direct 
light of Scripture, which has been very carefully studied for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the mind of the Spirit on a theme which, in our 
opinion, deserves far more attention than it generally receives. ‘‘Judah’s 
Lion” is a story, but whether ¢rue or imaginary we should be glad to 
ask the writer herself. In this state of mind, we must withhold from 
it the meed of our praise ; it may be that the leading recitals are facts, 
and the filling up imaginary; but what part is fact and what fiction? 
We like to know what value we are to put upon statements like those 
here made relative to “‘ Alick,” and “ Da Costa,” and ‘‘ Charley.” 
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Tue Directors have great pleasure in stating to the friends of the Society, that 
they have recently received a second portion of Mr. Hill’s bequest, amounting to 
£3,700.* This seasonable payment has greatly relieved their minds, in looking at the 
present circumstances of the Society. Last year the excess of expenditure over the 
income was £1500; in addition to which there has been, since the 30th of April, 
the sale of £1000 stock to pay the salaries of the agents due at Midsummer, being 
the amount of deficiency during the quarter. In circumstances such as these, when 
the ordinary and regular receipts of the Society were inadequate to meet the 
demands, what could the Directors have done if no balance had remained of the 
first portion of Mr. Hill’s legacy? To have borrowed the money would have placed 
the Treasurers and Directors in a situation of uncalled-for responsibility ; while not 
to have paid the agents their salaries at the proper time, would have produced great 
inconvenience and suffering. 

The Directors have no wish to accumulate money, while souls are perishing. On 
the contrary, they have hitherto displayed more confidence, in the promises of assist- 
ance, than worldly prudence would have justified. Encouraged by the pastors and 
churches of their denomination, they have, during the last three years, added nearly 
forty principal stations to those formerly on the list of the Society, involving an addi- 
tional expenditure of more than £3000 last year. During the same period they have 
received in return, from the churches and from individuals, one-half of that amount ; 
so that the deficiency was £1500, as has been already stated. The Directors expected 
a larger return, but the circumstances of the country in some measure accounted for 
the disappointment; while, therefore, the first payment on account of Mr. Hill’s 
bequest, which was received last year, enabled them to meet the above deficiency, 
they saw that it would be presumptuous to continue the same outlay in future years, 
and arrangements were accordingly made to lessen it, by reducing the number of 
stations. The sum now acknowledged has come so seasonably that it will encourage 
them to retain more stations this year than they could prudently have done without 
it. At the same time, the Directors would deeply lament any cessation on the part 
of pastors, churches, or auxiliaries, in their efforts to assist the funds of the Society, 
on account of this bequest. To do so would render the present providential help of 
little avail, and ere long compel the Directors greatly to reduce the present large 
amount of agency. This legacy cannot be viewed as adding anything to the per- 
manent income of the Society; nor can it justify indifference to the claims for 
enlarged assistance. The Directors are anxious to increase their efforts in diffusing 
the Gospel, and would gladly co-operate with the friends of evangelical truth in 
using means to accomplish this important object. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

Instance of Liberality—I feel great pleasure in reporting that a room has been 

opened at C , a small village where the peopie are very ignorant, and destitute 


of the knowledge of salvation ; there is only service on the Sabbath—no one caring 
for their souls. I commenced preaching there on the 5th October, and have con- 








* The remainder of Mr. Hill’s legacy, still under legal control, has been appropriated, 
by the Court of Chancery, to pay certain annuities under his will. It cannot, there- 
fore, be available for any of the societies during their lives. 
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tinued doing so every Wednesday, and once on the Sabbath ; the first congregation 
was but small, but it has since increased tenfold. I have to regret the smallness of 
the room, otherwise the attendance might be doubled; but we must learn to be con- 
tent with such things as we have, for it was the only room that was available. We 
procured it through the kind influence and exertions of some pious ladies, members 
of the Established Church, who felt for the condition of the people, perishing for 
lack of knowledge, and neglected by those who have professedly taken the oversight 
of them. The aforesaid kind friends, by their connexion with the Established 
Church, were the means of removing the prejudice which the people are taught 
and encouraged to cherish towards dissenters—by which means we got the use 
of the room in question. The people have manifested a ready disposition to come and 
hear the truth with marked attention. There is a pleasing feeling of harmony 
apparent, inasmuch as the clerk of the parish, together with his sons, and several of 
the singers at church, have attended on repeated occasions, and have offered to lead 
the singing. May we not say, ‘“ What hath God wrought !” 

A Contrast—Liberality and Biyotry.—It is my privilege, at present, to pursue an 
uninterrupted course at W During the week-days, the Rev. Mr. L., perpetual 
curate of W , is from home; and when on the Sabbath he returns to officiate, 
he manifests the most friendly feeling. Last Sabbath evening fortnight, at the close 
of the service, he came into the chapel, expressed himself as pleased with its appear- 
ance, as deeply sympathising with the Congregational body, and hoped we were 
fellow-labourers in the same vineyard. At H the state of things is different. 
The establishment of a Sunday-school there has aroused the zealous friends of “ the 
Church,” and they have commenced a warfare, with the usual weapons. Money, 
books, threats, &c., are being dispensed freely, and not without effect, as several of 
the children have been withdrawn. Last Sabbath, the father of a family, consisting 
of seven children, was asked by one of the teachers, “ Why he did not send his 
children to some Sunday-school?” His answer was, “I will not send them to the 
church-school, and I dare not send them to the chapel-school, or I should lose my 
work.” And thus, seven immortal beings are deprived of that instruction which 
might make them wise unto salvation. 

Another Missionary writes :— 

Labour and Encouragement.—It affords me great pleasure to be able to inform 
the Directors that the cause of Christ on this station continues gradually to increase. 
The unkind speeches and oppressive conduct of the enemies of Gospel truth evidently 
fail in the accomplishment of the purposes contemplated by them. To the surprise 
of very many, our chapel has been visited during the past month by influential per- 
sons who had never before been seen there. We have begun to reap some of the 
first fruits of village labour. Several individuals who had lived in the neglect of 
public worship, have become pretty regular in their attendance at our sanctuary on 
the Sabbath. I have of late had several conversations with an awfully depraved 
character,—one who, for years, has been a notorious poacher, a pest to the neigh- 
bourhood, and a terror to many. I found him totally ignorant of Divine truth; he 
cannot read, and, according to his own confession, he had not entered a place of 
worship for nearly twenty years. After having assured him of my kind intentions 
towards him, he listened to me with some apparent seriousness, and soon became 
very communicative respecting his manner of life. I remarked to him, “ But you 
know, W., that you are a dying man—what are your thoughts upon that subject ?” 
“ Dying, Sir!” replied he, “I never allow myself to think about it.” After several 
fruitless attempts, I happily succeeded in getting him to the house of God. He is 
very attentive to the Word, and some have begun to hope that his mind is impressed 
with things Divine. God grant that this brand may be “ plucked from the burning.” 
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From what I recently experienced of the Divine presence and blessing, I am induced 
afresh to take courage avd go forward. 

Striking Instance of Conversion.—We have cause for thankfulness to God for what 
we have seen here, from preaching the Gospel,—striking proofs of the adaptation of 
Divine truth to the heart of man. I was greatly pleased as well as surprised lately, 
in being sent for by one of the vilest characters living in the place. I remember 
when I came here first, that I was almost afraid of passing his door, his oaths were 
so dreadful—to hear them in the midst of children was awful indeed—like scattering 
sparks of fire upon powder. I say I was pleased to find that this profane swearer 
has been broken down by repentance, and that he has signified a wish to join our 
church. Is not this “a brand plucked from the burning?’ His wife had been a 
member of the Establishment for some time, and occasionally attended our chapel ; 
she soon was convinced that salvation through the efficacy of the sacraments was an 
error ; she left the church, and regularly attends our place of worship. It is delight- 
ful to look at the change this family exhibits. They are now peaceable and happy, 
their children attend the Sabbath-school, aud there is no fear that their father will 
teach them to swear. 

A missionary on a new station in Leicestershire thus writes :— 

“T have long thought it to be within the province of our settled pastors to assist 
and encourage home missionaries, by paying occasional visits to their stations, 
preaching to their people, suggesting methods of improvement, and giving hints 
of advice. Against this, no right-minded missionary could or would, for one 
moment, object. This would also have a reflex influence upon the heart and mind of 
the pastor, who, while watering others, ‘shall be watered also himself.’ He would 
return to his people like ‘a giant refreshed with new wine,’ having ‘ helped those 
who had believed through grace.’ Impressed with these views, I invited a neigh- 
bouring pastor to visit my station, to administer the ordinance to the church, and to 
go round the various villages in which I preach. He kindly and readily consented, 
and commenced his operations by preaching on the 21st of May, at W. , toa 
full attendance, though the day was wet and unfavourable for village congregations. 

“ Monday, 22nd. We visited E——, and went from house to house, calling upon 
rich and poor, and preached to them Jesus. We were received kindly, and at night 
the room was literally crammed with people, but would not contain one-half 
that came, so we opened the window, and Mr. I. stood so that all could hear. His 
subject was the ‘barren fig-tree,’ which he delivered in a solemn, powerful, and 
impressive manner. The effect was thrilling; nearly the whole congregation was in 
tears, and evinced the greatest reluctance to depart when he had done. 

“ Tuesday, 23rd. We spent the morning in conversation upon different plans and 
methods of usefulness, and which might be best adapted to diffuse the Gospel among 
our village population. In the afternoon we went to W In the evening the 
rain descended in torrents, notwithstanding which the crowd was so great, that the 
preaching-room could not contain half the people, so we were obliged to accept the 
offer of a barn, kindly lent by a neighbouring farmer. Here we had a service of the 
most impressive kind, from ‘ What shall it profit a man,’ &c. The profoundest 
silence pervaded the audience, while every ear seemed chained to the preacher’s lips. 
The service closed, and the people retired, ‘ pensive and slow,’ each, in appearance, 
seriously pondering the question—‘ How do matters stand between me and God ?’ 

“ Thursday, 25th. We rode to W—— to witness the measuring of a piece of land 
on which to build a Home Missionary chapel, the foundation stone of which will be 
laid on Whit-Monday, and addresses delivered by neighbouring ministers. We 
returned to M——, where we found a house full of kind and simple-hearted people, 
ready to hear explained the ‘ glorious Gospel of the blessed God.’ We had a happy 
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meeting, which closed with us the labours of the pastor for the present. Now, 
although no conversions have appeared at present, as the fruit of this kind and 
useful visit, yet we have no doubt but fruit will spring up in due time. Our people 
were refreshed, comforted, and instructed; their zeal was inflamed ; their hope 
brightened, and their faith strengthened. My own mind was greatly encouraged, and 
I could not but wish that all our pastors would adopt the same kind, useful, 
and occasional plan of doing good.” 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Committee continue to receive intelligence from the sister isle of a mingled 
character, detailing circumstances at once painful and encouraging in reference to the 
social and religious condition of its population ; and confirming, in every case, their 
impression of the value of the Society’s labours, and of the vast importance of 
extending the Gospel in that land of oppression and strife, as the best panacea for its 
many ills. 

The following quarterly review of his labours, by one of the missionaries, 
contains statements, which will be read with interest by those who are concerned 
for the evangelization of Ireland. 

‘“‘T have more than ever reason to be grateful to the great Head of the church for 
the success with which he continues to bless my humble labours in this town 
and neighbourhood. All my country congregations are most encouraging, and num- 
bers have been brought to attend our Sabbath services in town, by being seriously 
impressed with what they heard in the country. Our congregation in town continues 
much in the same encouraging state as at the close of last quarter; there has 
been a small increase in the attendance, and on some Sabbaths our chapel is so full, 
that some persons find it inconvenient to remain. There is, also, I am happy to say, 
an evident increase of knowledge and deep piety of heart. A number of the 
royal artillery stationed at C always attend upon my ministry. This number has 
been greatly increased lately, by the additional force sent to the garrison ; although 
to the great inconvenience of my stated congregation, (many of whom have to leave 
their seats to accommodate them,) I am glad to see them come, and I have often 
been cheered by one and another of them, calling at my house to converse on 
subjects connected with the salvation of their souls. In two instances I had decided 
evidence of a change of heart; also, among my stated congregation, I can perceive 
that God is working. Six persons are now candidates for church-fellowship. This 
is encouraging, particularly at this time, for never did I see our unhappy country 
in such a state as it is at present. Deep poverty appears in every quarter, which, 
with the agitation about the repeal of the union, has driven multitudes into a kind 
of desperation. Notwithstanding all this, I do firmly believe the dawn of Ireland’s 
day is not far distant. O that the Lord’s people in this country may recognise his 
hand, for as a God of providence he is working, and he has employed agents to do 
his work who are not aware of it; but all will end in Zion’s increase and glory. 
May the Lord hasten it in his time!” 

The annexed statements describe a state of things happily realised at most of the 
stations of this Society. 

“In reviewing my labours for the past quarter, I must confess my gratitude 
to Almighty God for his many mercies, and his abundant grace in enabling me 
to preach the everlasting Gospel to sinners. O, that I may feel duly thankful 
for the love with which he has followed me in this delightful and honourable, 
but awfully responsible work. 
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“Of the churches committed to my oversight I would say, that the Gospel has 
been regularly and faithfully preached to them during that period. The church of 
the people at B continue to enjoy and to value the enjoyment of the ordinances 
of the house of God. May the Holy Spirit be sent down on this portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard, that it may grow and produce much fruit. Of the future prospects 
of the cause here, I am still sanguine ; I know and feel that there are difficulties to 
be encountered, but by the grace of God they will be overcome. 

“¢ . The cause of truth continues to prosper in the church and congre- 
gation here.—The people value the privileges of the Gospel. The Spirit seems still 
to be with us, silently working in our members. Our meetings for prayer are 
delightful and refreshing ; O that they may increase in interest and usefulness. There 
have been two added to the fellowship of the church, and one called away by death; 
but his end was peace. Our congregation on the Sabbath still continues good; the 
meeting-house is well filled; and I have good reason to say, that our influence and 
example are felt and imitated by other denominations around, while our principles 
are gaining ground. We have much to contend with in this neighbourhood, yet the 
Lord is on our side, we have nothing to fear. 

“‘ My out-stations are all interesting ; we are evidently gaining in this point. I 
have also been enabled to hold open-air services very frequently. These services, 
held sometimes by the way-side, sometimes in a field in some remote and secluded 
spot, and sometimes on the tops of the everlasting hills, have brought the Gospel to 
the ears of many, and to the hearts of not a few who, so far as means are concerned, 
might but for us have lived and died without hearing that Gospel preached. On such 
occasions I carry with me a number of tracts for distribution, all of which are gladly 
received, and I have reason to know they have done good. In several of the localities 
around [ have found it difficult, nay, impossible, to obtain a suitable place for 
preaching ; but the open-air services have done away with this difficulty, while it 
has opened up many new and interesting fields of labour. In one of those places 
I had long wished to obtain a suitable place for preaching; but as it is chiefly 
occupied ky Roman Catholics, all my efforts were in vain. Passing it on my 
return from another station, my attention was directed to a barren spot, on 
which lay a great number of broken fragments of rocks, that have been cast from 
the top of the adjoining hills by some terrible convulsion. The Roman Catholic 
chapel stood near it, and one of these huge blocks, somewhat flat at the top, has, 
in days long gone by, served for the altar ere that house was built; and if I may 
credit tradition, had been in use by the Druids long anterior to the introduction of 
the Gospel to this land. Here then I resolved, in God’s name, to preach the pure 
and undefiled religion of the cross. The next Lord’s-day, with a few of my friends, 
I went to the spot, doubtful whether I should be permitted to preach; but on 
ascending the hill, which overlooks the place, I saw a great number of people 
collected, with many others coming in all directions. My heart rejoiced, and I felt 
thankful the attempt had been made. I soon ascended this rude altar-piece, and, to 
a large and attentive congregation, proclaimed that salvation which saves the soul. 
The evening was fine, and [ shall not soon forget the deep sympathy that pervaded 
the whole assembly. At the conclusion of this service the question, ‘When will you 
come again?’ was heard from every part—‘ when will you come again?” Which 
I answered by publishing for another preaching, and after giving about three hundred 
tracts, all I had, I left the place, highly gratified with this my first visit. I think from 
the statements of friends who were present, there could not have been less than two 
hundred Roman Catholics there. The next Sabbath, however, the priest being informed, 
sent forth his thunders from the altar ; yet, amidst all his opposition, the second visit was 
more interesting, and the attendance much greater than the first ; while a friend to the 
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truth has kindly promised his barn for preaching. May the Lord enable us to enter 
those abodes into which in his providence we have access. These openings are of 
great importance, when we reflect that there are many, very many poor and wretched 
indeed, sunk alike in poverty, ignorance, and depravity, unable to attend, were they 
willing, the ordinances of the house of God. To these persons the tracts are of great 
value, as they can be read when it would be impossible otherwise to reach them ; 
indeed though the priest has forbidden their reception, they have been received by 
all to whom offered, and I often see them read as I am travelling in the fields, and 
by the way-side, by old and infirm as well as others. May the Lord grant that the 
seed sown may be abundantly watered by the Spirit of his grace, until every son 
and daughter of Erin be saved with an everlasting salvation. 

The Bible class forms an interesting portion of my labour. Both my wife’s 
and my own are large, and very interesting, while the growth of the pupils in 
the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures cheers us with the prospect of their con- 
version to God. The Sabbath-school is equally prosperous and encouraging. We 
have on the books about one hundred and thirty children, two-thirds of whom can 
read the Scriptures with ease, and the majority of whom can exhibit the leading 
doctrines of the Gospel, by a reference to the word of God. 

The Committee gratefully acknowledge the increasing interest manifested by the 
Congregational churches of this country in the Irish Evangelical Society, while, at 
the same time, they are compelled by their pecuniary circumstances, and by the loud 
calls made for additional help, to urge their friends to continued efforts for the 
augmentation of their annual income. Some young persons have commendably 
employed themselves by collecting, in Sabbath-schools and in the congregations with 
which they are connected, small weekly sums, which have been remitted to the 


secretaries through their pastors; and if others will imitate the example, they will 
be performing an acceptable service to the cause of the Redeemer. We must work 
in Ireland while we can, convinced that every soul converted to God will be an 
accession of strength to sound Protestant truth, and will have a powerful influence in 
maintaining religious liberty, and in advancing the regeneration of that land. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue following reports of their stations, given by our laborious brethren, Clarke, 
Baker, and Harris, will present to the friends of the Colonial Missionary Society a 
gratifying view of the success with which the Divine blessing has crowned its 
operations. 


To the Rev. J. Roaf, Toronto. 
London, Canada West, March 13th, 1843. 
My Dear Sir,—In furnishing you with a report of this station, I beg to inform 
you, in the first place, that 
The receipts from my people for the current quarter are.... 16 8 14 
Collections, &c., for the Congregational Academy........ 215 0 


£19 3 WY 
which you will please deduct from my quarterly remittance. 

The number of church members is about the same as stated in the last Annual 
Report—forty-eight ; four have removed from the town and neighbourhood, and 
the same number have been received. The number of hearers,—Sabbath congrega- 
tions—London and Westminster, one hundred and fifty; four week-day stations 
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each alternately Tuesday and Thursday, average thirty—one hundred and twenty : 
these do not include our Sunday hearers. Two Sunday-schools—London, sixty chil- 
dren, Westminster, fifty ; in addition to these there are two Union Sunday Schools, 
with upwards of one hundred children ; these were originated by us, but as they are 
not strictly Congregational, I only refer to them as being partly sustained by members 
of our body. 

The following is a recapitulation in brief :— 


Sunday hearers.............. 150 270 
Week-day hearers............ 120 
Church members ............ 48 


Children in Sabbath-schools ... 110 

It affords me much pleasure to record two instances of conversion which have 
taken place during the year. One is a middle-aged man; he came to Canada as a 
soldier, and when first known to me was serjeant of the mess in the 32nd regiment : 
some time after he purchased his discharge and opened a grocery or tavern. There 
his course was truly down-hill. His warm temperament, frequently excited by 
alcohol, hurried him along from sin to sin, until he seemed almost lost to his family 
and to society, but God visited him with his grace. The Gospel in our little sanc- 
tuary was the power of God unto his salvation. The grocery was given up. The 
temperance cause and the cause of God lie near his heart; and during the past seven 
months we have been edified with his prayers at our weekly prayer-meeting, and 
have admired the grace of God in his consistency and usefulness. 

The other is a young man of about twenty-six. He is the son of a deacon of a 
principal church in one of the largest towns in England—the prodigal of the family. 
Unable to brook parental admonitions and restraint, he left his home, absented him- 
self from the means of grace, married, and came to America. After four years’ 
residence in this country, seeking rest and finding none, because his heart was 
hardened through the deceitfulness of sin—that heart is at length subdued by the 
power of Gospel truth—he is now sincerely asking his way to Zion with his face 
thitherward, and weeping in the recollection of his filial disobedience. Thus those 
means which were ineffectual to his salvation in England, have been efficient in 
Canada. In this instance the Congregational body are furnished with a powerful 
illustration of the importance of sending the Gospel to Canada for the sake of their 
endeared friends and children who are seeking a home amidst its woods and lakes. 
I sincerely congratulate his honoured and venerable parents on his return to God ; 
truly may they say, ‘“‘ This our son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found.” His wife also participates in his religious sorrows, enjoyments, and resolu- 
tions. I am also gratified to inform you that the aspect of my Westminster congre- 
gations was never more encouraging and hopeful. For some time my mind was 
affected with the apparent fruitlessness of my labours in that location; I appeared 
to be sowing on the rock, and felt the burden of the prophet, “I have laboured in 
vain, I have spent my strength for nought.” My anxiety, I trust, was prayerful; I 
took it to a throne of grace, and resolved to hold a series of religious meetings for 
preaching and prayer. They were continued for twelve days, preaching every 
evening, and occasionally a morning meeting; they were well attended. A deep 
impression was made, which is still extending,—upwards of twenty have professed a 
concern for salvation, and to give their hearts to Christ ; and more than half that 
number appear suitable for church-fellowship. In these meetings I have been con- 
siderably assisted by my good brother Mc Glashan, from Warwick. 

My dear people in London do not exhibit those signs of life and devotedness to 
Christ to which their duty and privilege call them, yet I trust there are those among 
them who are living stones in the spiritual temple, and who are concerned for the 
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establishment and extension of our Zion. It is my earnest prayer that God would 
send them a suitable, efficient, and successful minister and pastor on the removal of, 
My dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
W. CLARKE. 


To the Rev. J. Roaf. 
Brantford, February 28th, 1843. 

My Dear Sir,—I embrace the earliest convenience of giving you the information 
requested for Mr. Wells, in yours of the 21st inst. 

Our congregation on the Sabbath morning, which is the largest, averages in fine 
weather 120 persons; our church members twenty-eight, one of whom, mother of a 
young family, died on Saturday last in the faith and hope of the Gospel. Our 
Sunday-school contains fourteen teachers and one hundred children, and has attached 
to it an extensive and well-selected library. We have also an active and efficient 
tract distribution society, on the loan system. 

During the past year the heavy debt on the building, £200, for the liquidating of 
which exertions were being made when I undertook the pastorate, has been paid off, 
and our church has been finished, with the exception of paint, in a style of elegance 
creditable to the taste and liberality of the people. The probable expense is £120. 
Nearly £100 have been already subscribed. 

Whilst making these exertions for home, I am happy in being able to state, 
the claims of the destitute settler and aboriginal wanderer have not been overlooked. 
For their benefit £14 were contributed to the funds of the Congregational Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Toronto, and £10 to the Congregational Missionary Society. 
And though times are hard, on account of the great depreciation in value of 
every article of agricultural produce, yet I hope, from the unanimity of the church ; 
the strong affection of the members for each other ; their increasing spirituality and 
devotedness; the growing interest they take in the extension of the Redeemer’s 
empire, the present year will be an improvement on the former. 


I remain, Dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


Tuomas BAKER. 


To the Rev. J. Roaf. 
Pine Grove, Vaughan, March 11th, 1843. 


My Dear Brother Roaf,—As the Committee of the Colonial Society request 
a statement of the rise and progress of the cause of Christ under my superintendence, 
I cheerfully take up my pen to furnish them with an account of the same. 

I commence with Bolton’s Valley, a station of great promise, about fifteen miles 
from my residence. At this place I was requested to preach one sermon about three 
years ago, and by the request of the inhabitants I have been preaching once 
a fortnight ever since, with a few exceptions. A people has been gathered; a 
neat chapel of unburnt brick has been erected; a church will soon be formed on 
Congregational principles ; ten acres of land are secured for the minister for the time 
being; one hundred dollars per annum will be guaranteed to the minister settling 
among them ; and after three years’ toil, prayer, and anxiety, I think I can resign this 
station to my young brother Fenton, hoping, yea, believing it will prosper in his 
hands. 

My second station is Clairville, in the township of Etabicoke. In this neighbour- 
hood I have laboured for about three years, not without the Divine blessing. Two 
years ago, on the site where my new chapel is built, the tall trees were growing and 
spreading forth their beautiful branches ; but on this spot, the tree of life is planted, 
and the people sit under its shadow with great delight, and find its fruit sweet 
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to their taste. At this station no church has been formed, but it is very probable one 
will be before long, as the people are beginning to desire it. There is much more to 
be done in opening new stations, erecting new chapels, gathering congregations, and 
forming new churches, than many persons have any idea of. The way has to 
be prepared ; if not the stones, yet the trees and stumps must be removed ; prejudices 
of the people overcome ; their liberality, and, in some cases, their illiberality, put to 
the test ; all this, and much more, has been done ; but much more remains to be done, 
and shall be, with the blessing of God on my feeble yet prayerful and continued 
efforts. 

Pine Grove, the place of my residence, is my third station. This station has been 
a source of much difficulty and anxiety, but I have great reason for gratitude 
to God for his smiles upon my labours. On January Ist, 1841, I formed a church of 
the Congregational faith and order: since then, one and another have come forward to 
give themselves to the church, having, as we believe, first given themselves to Christ ; 
so that we have now thirty-one members, and four more have been proposed to 
the church. 

We have about fifty children in the Sabbath-schools, and ten teachers, all we trust 
being taught by the Spirit of God. The average number of the congregation is from 
80 to 120. We have here a Sabbath-school library, which is a source of much 
instruction, both to teachers and scholars. We have had three public examinations 
of the Sabbath-school children, which created much interest in the neighbourhood, 
and reflected much credit on the teachers. 

I have established at each of my stations a Total Abstinence Society; the 
total number of members is about 150. We have four prayer-meetings a week, two 
male and two female, which promise good to the neighbourhood. Mrs. Harris has 
formed a Maternal Society here. We have also a branch Bible and Missionary Society. 

I am, Dear Brother, yours truly, 
Samuev Harris. 


TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


RevivaL oF CONGREGATIONAL PrincipLes at Boston, Unitep Srates.— 
In the metropolis of New England, the anniversaries of their various religious 
institutions are held in the first weeks of June, as with us in those of May. 

We are happy to transcribe the following paragraphs from a valuable religious 
newspaper, The New England Puritan, as it is symptomatic of the revival of a care for 
those principles which made New England great, but which have been sadly kept in 
abeyance by a desire for united action with other bodies. We shall look with great 
interest for the results of this conference. 

“ Meeting in behalf of Congregationalism. 

“On Tuesday of the anniversary week, a meeting of a number of clergymen 
was held in the Old South Chapel, Spring Lane, to take into consideration the 
interests of Congregationalism, and what should be done to promote them. The Rev. 
Joshua Bates, D.D., was called to the chair, and Rev. John S. C. Abbott appointed 
Secretary. The Chairman opened the meeting with prayer. Rev. Dr. Woods then 
stated the object of the meeting, and urged several reasons why it should receive the 
serious attention of all who would preserve and extend the ecclesiastical polity 
of the pilgrim fathers. A number of gentlemen participated in the discussions, and 
the opinion was more than once expressed, that a more interesting and important 
object would not convene any assembly during the week. Entire harmony of 
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opinion prevailed, that new and more vigorous efforts are demanded by the times, to 
define and extend the distinctive principles of Congregationalism. After a free and 
animated discussion of the subject, it was thought to be fitting that the gentlemen 
present should avail themselves of the suggestions which had been made, and bring 
up the subject in their respective district associations—to be by them presented, in 
such form as they shall deem judicious, to the General Association of Massachusetts— 
in the hope that that body, in its wisdom, may indicate the best method of 
promoting the great object for which the meeting was called. 

“With us it is a matter of sincere felicitation and thanksgiving, to see evidence 
springing into existence on every side, of a revival of interest in the faith and polity 
of the Puritans. Congregationalists will yet be true to themselves, true to the 
memory of their fathers, and true to their Redeemer and Lord. Their system 
of ecclesiastical polity is more ancient than those of England or Rome. They 
are comparatively modern systems; systems of men’s devising ; systems swathed, 
and laced, and bound, like the mummies of Egypt, by rule and by authority ; while 
Congregationalism, by its very simplicity, is living, and free, and active, and indomit- 
able. That it is destined to spread over all the northern parts of the United States, 
from Plymouth Rock to the Rocky Mountains, we have no manner of doubt. 
Wherever the sons of the pilgrims have gone, there the faith and polity of the 
pilgrims must also go. Various and formidable obstacles have been, and will 
continue to be, thrown in their way, to impede their progress, and to limit them to 
New England ; but as certain as causes produce their effects, they will continue to 
spread, till, in all those portions of the land where civil liberty prevails, and slavery 
does not exist, ecclesiastical liberty, or Congregationalism, will become triumphant.” 


AUTUMNAL MEETING oF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF ENGLAND AND 
Waves.—We are happy to announce that the adjourned meeting of the Union will 
be held (D.v.) at Leeps, early in October. The particular arrangements will 
be announced in our next. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 


The Fourteenth Anniversary of the Congregational Union of Ireland was held in 
Dublin, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 
16th of June, 1843. 

The proceedings commenced with a public prayer-meeting in Plunket Street 
meeting-house, early on Tuesday morning, where the devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs. Morrison, Godkin, Potter, M.D., and Urwick, D.D.; an 
address was delivered by the Rev. J. Jennings. 

On Tuesday evening a large number of friends assembled at a tea-party in the 
school-room of Plunket Street. T. Figgins, Esq., presided, and addresses were de- 
livered by the Rev. Messrs. Smith, Brien, Silly, Dillon, Jordan, Bain, Morrison, and 
Urwick, D.D. 

On Wednesday evening, the Rev. David Russell, of Glasgow, delegate from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, preached a powerful sermon in York Street 
Chapel, the Rev. J. Potter having commenced the service with reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. 

At breakfast, on Wednesday and Thursday mornings, addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Messrs. Russell, Kirkpatrick, (Presbyterian) Gould, (Baptist,) Dill, (Pres- 
byterian,) Hands, Godkin, King, Gordon, Smith, Urwick, D.D., Jennings, Carroll, 
Hanson, and White, also by Mr. J. J. King. 

On Thursday evening, the annual public meeting of the Union was held in 
York Street Chapel, T. Turner, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. After prayer, by the 
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Rev. J. Carroll, the report of the Committee was read by the secretary. It detailed 
the Home Mission proceedings of the Union for the past year, both general and 
local, including, besides the stated agencies, the labours of students during the sum- 
mer vacation, from Highbury and Spring Hill Colleges, and the Dublin Theological 
Institution. 

It suggested the formation of local committees, where practicable, through the 
country ; the engagement of a general agent, with suitable qualifications and pro- 
vision for circulating intelligence. 

It recorded communications from the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
on the subject of Christian union, and a fraternal letter from the Congregational 
Union of East Canada. 

It also noticed the petitions that had been forwarded from various places in 
Ireland, against the Educational clauses of the Factories Bill, and adverted to the late 
ecclesiastical movements in Scotland and other matters; an audited statement of 
accounts having been presented, it was resolved unanimously :— 

I. On the motion of the Rev. J. Hands, seconded by the Rev. S. G. Morrison,— 

“ That this meeting has heard, with much pleasure and humble gratitude to God, 
the details of Home Missionary proceedings contained in the report now read, and 
that it be published, together with the audited cash statement, under the direction of 
the Committee for the ensuing year. That we rejoice in the promise of increasing 
usefulness, which the present position of the Home Mission affords, provided that 
suitable agency and adequate resources can be obtained for carrying out its designs. 
That we consider it our privilege, equally as it is our duty, to co-operate, so far as 
we can, in forwarding, with greater energy, and on a larger scale, this truly patriotic, 
Christian undertaking ; an undertaking which involves, with the best interests of our 
country, the health, efficiency, harmony, and respectability of the churches them- 
selves. Also that the aspect of the times peculiarly calls for the utmost amount of 
scriptural effort on the part of our denomination, and of others who know and love 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ for the maintenance and diffusion of ‘ Christ’s Gospel’ 
in its purity and power throughout Ireland.” 

II. On the motion of the Rev. J. Godkin, seconded by the Rev. J. Shaw,— 

“That this meeting welcomes, with heartfelt pleasure, the Rev. David Russell, 
delegate from the Congregational Union of Scotland ; and begs, through him, to con- 
vey to the churches he represents among us, the expression of our most cordial 
Christian affection—our joy in the prosperity with which God has favoured them— 
and our desire that yet greater grace may rest upon them all. Also that we receive, 
with high satisfaction, the proposal with regard to promoting fraternization among 
all the people of God, which has been made to us, in common with other Christian 
bodies, from the Congregational Union of England and Wales; trusting that the 
movements so happily begun will proceed till the love of the brethren is proved by 
all who are ‘one in Christ,’ we holding ourselves ready to concur in any consistent 
and practicable measures for obtaining that most important and desirable object. 
Also that an acknowledgment of the letter with which we have been favoured from 
the Congregational Union of East Canada be forwarded to those beloved transatlantic 
brethren, fully reciprocating their sentiments of holy affection, sympathy, and zeal ; 
and intimating the hope that we shall receive another communication from them 
previously to our next anniversary.” 

The Rev. D. Russell responded to the former part of this resolution, in an address 
fraught with Christian eloquence, in the course of which he referred to the late 
secession from the Scottish establishment. 

III. On the motion of the Rev. A. King, seconded by the Rev. J. Bewglass,— 
“That this meeting records its unqualified admiration of the dignified and un- 
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compromising stand for the prerogatives of Christ our Saviour-King, for the freedom 
of the church from the control of the civil power in matters ecclesiastical, and for the 
rights of Christian men, which has been made by our ‘non-intrusion’ brethren in 
Scotland,—a stand for truth and conscience, unequalled since the days of the Protest- 
ants, Puritans, and Nonconformists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
which we are confident will, by the blessing of Providence, produce results most 
important and advantageous to our common Christianity. Also that a communication 
be forwarded to the ministers and members of the Free Presbyterian church of 
Scotland, through their highly respected moderator, embodying these sentiments, 
representing the deep and prayerful interest which we take in their affairs, and our 
full preparedness to fraternise with them in the faith and service of our common 
Lord.” 

IV. On the motion of John Waller, Esq., barrister-at-law, seconded by the Rev. 
J. Jennings,— 

“ That this meeting has heard, with much pleasure, of the steps taken by several 
congregations in this Union, towards preventing the adoption, by the legislature, of 
the Education clauses in the Factories Bill, as now under consideration in the House of 
Commons. That we regard those clauses as inconsistent with the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, with common justice and with natural rights, as likely to inter- 
fere with well-conducted and voluntary efforts for the education of the humbler 
classes, and to disseminate among them, principles which are subversive of religious 
truth ; and as giving to one denomination a predominance above others, which pre- 
dominance of one is to be sustained at the expense of all. That, accordingly, the 
following petition be signed in behalf of the Congregational Union of Ireland, by the 
Chairman of this meeting, and by the ministers present, and forwarded for presen- 
tation on Monday next. 


“ To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 

assembled, 

“The humble petition of the Congregational Union of Ireland, agreed to at 
the annual meeting of that body in Dublin, on Thursday, June 15th, 1843, and 
signed in their behalf, and at their desire, by the chairman and ministers whose 
names are thereunto subscribed. 

“ Sheweth, 

“ That your petitioners have heard, with much concern, that it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to proceed with the educational clauses of the Factories 
Bill, now before your honourable house, notwithstanding the decided expression 
of opinions against the measure, constitutionally and respectfully conveyed to your 
honourable house, from so large a proportion of her majesty’s subjects. 

“That yielding to none in loyalty to the British throne, and without questioning 
the motives in which the obnoxious provisions of the bill originated, your petitioners 
cannot but regard those educational clauses as inconsistent with the principles of 
civil and religious liberty, with common justice, and with natural rights, as necessarily 
interfering with well-conducted voluntary efforts for the instruction of the humbler 
classes, and to disseminate among them principles which are subversive of religious 
truth ; and, as further establishing one denomination of professing Christians in pre- 
dominance above others, and unfairly and unnecessarily increasing its resources 
at the expense ofall. 

“That your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly pray your honourable house, that 
the educational clauses of the Factories Bill may not pass into a law. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

V. On the motion of the Rev. J. D. Smith, seconded by the Rev. J, Hodgens,— 
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“ That the following gentlemen be the office-bearers of the Congregational Union of 
Ireland for the ensuing year :— 

“ Committee,—Rev. J. Hands; Rev. S. G. Morrison; Mr. Barton; Mr. Bond; 
Mr. J. King; Mr. Leachman; Mr. Matheson; Mr. Nicholson; Mr. J. Figgins; Mr. 
Galbraith; Mr. Kinder; Mr. Pollock; Mr. J. Robertson; Mr. Waller. Secretary, 
—Rev. W. Urwick, D.D. Treasurer,—Timothy Turner, Esq.” 

The meeting closed with praise and the benediction. 

As time did not allow the gentlemen who moved and seconded the third, fourth, 
and fifth resolutions, to address the meeting at any length, an adjourned meeting was 
held at ten o’clock the following morning, in the same place, for the purpose of hear- 
ing their statements—the Rev. S. Shaw presided. Their speeches were marked by 
vigorous thought and feeling. Nothing could be more complete than Mr. Waller’s 
exposé of the Factories Bill. Besides the gentlemen connected with the resolu- 
tions, the Rev. D. Russell spoke a second time, and the Rev. J. Gould (Baptist) also 
addressed the meeting. 

On Friday evening, the ordinance of the Lord’s supper was administered in Plun- 
ket Street meeting-house. The Rev. S. G. Morrison, minister of the place, {pre- 
sided, and the Rev. Messrs. Murray, Dr. Urwick, Hands, McAssey, and Russell, took 
part in the service. It was altogether a solemn and delightful season of fellowship 
with each other, and with God our Saviour. 

The Rev. D. Russell delivered able and impressive discourses on the following 
Lord’s-day, when liberal collections were obtained in behalf of the Union. 

Besides the foregoing public meetings and services, the members of the Union met 
daily, in conference, on a variety of subjects, affecting the welfare of the denomina- 
tion. At the sixth conference, the Rev. J. Hands in the chair, it was moved by the 
Rev. J. Godkin, agent of the Irish Evangelical Society, seconded by the Rev. A. 
King, pastor of the church in Cork, and unanimously resolved— 

“That an account of our anniversary, with the resolutions passed at the public 
meeting, and an abstract of our proceedings in conference, be published in the Evan- 
gelical Magazine, in the English and Scottish Congregational Magazines, in the 
Christian Examiner, and in the Patriot newspaper.” 

The conference proceedings referred to in this resolution, are as follow :—- 

“ Fifth conference of the Congregational Union of Ireland, for 1843. The Rev. J. 
Hands in the chair. 

“The subject of arrangements for the future education of candidates for the 
ministry, in connexion with the Congregational body in Ireland, was brought under 
consideration, by reference to the minutes of yesterday. 

“‘ Minutes of conference in 1841, appointing examinations at the annual meeting of 
the Dublin Theological Institution ; also, the second resolution of the annual meeting 
of the Union, last year, recognising that institution as connected with the Union; 
also, minutes of the Committee respecting the case of three students, who had relin- 
quished their connexion with the academy, with parts of the association’s resolutions 
bearing upon it ; also, a letter from the Committee of the Dublin Theological Insti- 
tution, stating, that they had accepted the resignation of the resident tutor, that they 
dispense with the services of the other tutors at the expiration of the present quarter, 

.that they shall resign their own office, in connexion with the institution, at the close 
of the present month, and that the foregoing determination would be intimated 
to the young men in the institution, with the best wishes of the Committee for their 
future welfare; also, a letter from three of the present students, referring to 
these proceedings of the academy Committee, and requesting advice of the ministers 
of the Union, how they should act under the circumstances ; also, the proceedings of 
former conferences of the Union at this anniversary, respecting these matters, 
having been read— 
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“ After mature consideration, it was resolved unanimously, ‘ That arrangements be 
made for the education of candidates for the ministry, according to the following 
plan :’— 

1. “The name of the institution shall in future be ‘ The Dublin Independent 
College.’ 

2. “Provision shall be made for superintending the college studies, and for 
securing for the students, at the discretion of the managers, the advantages of 
the university course. 

3. “A sum not exceeding three pounds ten shillings per month, shall be allowed 
to each student for expense of maintenance, while attending college, in cases where 
the Committee shall deem such assistance to be required. 

4. “Candidates shall be admitted to the college on probation, by the Committee, 
at the commencement of each session ; the probationers’ continuance in the college to 
be determined at the next anniversary of the Union. 

5. “An examination of the students shall be held at each anniversary of 
the Union, as appointed by the conference of 1841, from which date a period of three 
months shall be allowed for vacation. 

6. “The course of study shall consist of four sessions of nine months each ; 
this term to be in no case abridged or extended, but at the recommendation of 
the tutors. 

7. “No student shall be allowed to engage in any employment that would inter- 
fere with the due prosecution of his studies. 

8. ‘The terms of admission shall be distinctly stated and explained to every stu- 
dent when received, and he shall engage to observe the regulations appointed by the 
Committee.” 

It was unanimously agreed, that as the resources of the Union, according to 
the present arrangements, are inadequate to meet the expenditure required for 
the home mission, to which alone that arrangement refers, application be made to the 
Christian public in Great Britain, in behalf of the college; the Rev. A. King under- 
taking to visit Scotland for the purpose, before the close of the summer, and another 
appointment to be made, for the same purpose, in England. 

It was also unanimously agreed, that the Rev. A. King be delegate to the 
next annual meeting of the Congregational Union of England and Wales; and 
the Rev. James Godkin be delegate to the next annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. 

All communications for the Congregational Union of Ireland, to be addressed 
to the Treasurer, Timothy Turner, Esq., Royal Bank ; or to the Secretary, Rev. W. 
Urwick, D.D., Rathmines Mall. 


COLLEGIATE ANNIVERSARIES. 


A1REDALE CoLLEGE.—The annual meeting of the constituents of this institution 
was held on Wednesday, the 21st of June; they assembled in the chapel in 
High Street, at eleven o’clock in the morning, when essays on baptismal regenera- 
tion, the nature of a New Testament church, and the extent of the atonement, were 
read by the three senior students, Messrs. Calvert, Bowman, and Morgan. All the 
essays evinced considerable vigour of mind, as well as of theological attainment ; and 
afforded pleasing indications of a future career of ministerial usefulness. The address 
to the students—an earnest and affectionate exhortation to fidelity in the ministerial 
office—was delivered by the Rev. A. Ewing, of Halifax; after which the friends 
of the institution adjourned to the college, where the annual meeting was held. 
John Holland, Esq., of Slead House, in the chair. The report of the examiners spoke 
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favourably of the progress of the students in their several branches of study during 
the past year ; and that of the Committee represented the affairs of the institution as 
in a prosperous state ; except the finances, which were stated to be deficient. This 
last point led to a long discussion, which ended in a determination to adopt vigorous 
measures for raising the ways and means. It was thought, and justly thought, that 
if the claims of the college, upon the Independent body, were better understood, 
they would be more generally admitted and satisfied. The report, which was read by 
the Rev. W. Scott, theological tutor, stated at the close, that the Rev. W. B. 
Clulow, who has held the office of classical tutor for eight years, with credit 
to himself, and advantage to the institution, had resigned that office ; a circumstance 
deeply to be regretted, as the scholastic attai ts and general erudition of this 
gentleman, rendered him an invaluable officer in the important department he has so 
long occupied. A vote of thanks to the officers was very cordially passed ; and in the 
evening, the Rev. R. Bell, of Brighouse, preached an excellent sermon to the 
constituents, in the college chapel. There have been twenty students in the college 
during the last session, and several applications have been rejected for want of 
room. 

The following is the report of the examinators. ‘ The c ittee of examination 
have to report to the constituents of Airedale College, that they have devoted an 
entire day to the duties of their office, and have secured a more thorough examina- 
tion by resolving themselves into two sections, which have been occupied in different 
departments at the same time. 

“ The examinations have been conducted principally in writing, and hereby a better 
opportunity has been afforded of ascertaining the attainments of every student. 
Questions were proposed in theology chiefly in reference to the canon of Scripture, 
and in church history in reference to the era of the Crusades. The classes were 
examined in the Hebrew of Genesis and Job, in the Chaldee of Daniel, and the 
Syriac of Matthew ; and at the same sitting answers were supplied to several ques- 
tions on the contents of the two former books, and on the interpretation of particular 
passages occurring in them. 

“In the classical department some of the most difficult passages in the choral odes 
of Aristophanes and Aschylus, and Homer’s Iliad, and in Juvenal, Cicero, &c., were 
selected for translation; and the questions proposed embraced the explanation of the 
peculiarities of dialect, idiom, historical allusions, and grammatical structure. 

“* The exercises in the mathematics consisted in the demonstration of propositions 
in the eleventh and preceding books of Euclid. 

“ The students were prepared for examination in several other departments, viz., in 
the criticism of the New Testament, in mental philosophy, in natural science, in 
algebra as far as quadratic equations, &c.; but on these your committee found it 
impossible, for want of time, to enter. 

“ Your committee are happy to report that the examination has been on the whole 
very satisfactory, evincing at once considerable extent and accuracy of information, 
proving that the session has been diligently occupied, and warranting gratifying 
anticipations as to the future ministerial career of the students now in the college. 

(Signed) Joun Ety, 
Joun Munro, M.A. 
JaMEs Pripiz, 
Avex. Ewrne, M.A. 
JosepH STRINGER, 
JONATHAN GLYDE.” 
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Western Acapemy.—The anniversary of the above institution was held at Exeter, 
on the 27th and 28th June; on which occasion a respectable body of the friends of 
an educated ministry attended. 

The students were examined on ethical science, logic, general grammar, and 
divinity, classes having been conducted by the theological tutor through an exten- 
sive series of lectures on mental and moral science, rhetoric, elements of language 
and general grammar, natural science, mathematics and theology. 

In Hebrew they read the Messianic Psalms; in Syriac, parts of the book of Revela- 
tion; in the classics, in Homer’s Iliad, Lucian’s Dialogues, and Sallust ; the classes 
having read portions of the Apocrypha in Greek, with a special view to the history 
of the Jews in the times immediately preceding the advent of Messiah, the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, and the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, the entire Chaldee of 
the Old Testament, and the Satires and some of the Epistles of Horace. Four of the 
students prepared essays—1. On the History of the Doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
2. The Messianic interpretation of the Psalms. 3. The History of the Septuagint 
Version, And 4. The Hellenisms of the New Testament. 

The examination afforded ample proof of the effective manner in which the 
respected tutors had attended to their important duties; and as it respects the 
students, while varying degrees of talent and acquirement were evinced, the impres- 
sion was that commendable and successful diligence had been exhibited in pursuit of 
their various studies. 

At the general meeting, the friends and subscribers derived great pleasure from 
the fact, that in consequence of the active exertions of friends, who know the value 
of the institution, and of some new arrangements made by the committee, the finan- 
cial state of the institution presents an improved aspect, which it is hoped its friends 
will continue to sustain. 

An eloquent and impressive sermon was delivered on the occasion in the chapel in 
Castle Street, by the Rev. G. Smith, of Poplar, London. 


NorTHERN CoNGREGATIONAL ScHoot.—The twelfth annual examination of this 
excellent institution took place at Silcoates House, on Wednesday, July 5th. The 
Rev. W. H. Stowell, President of Rotherham College, presided, and the attendance 
of the friends of the institution was numerous and very respectable. Among the 
ministers present were the Rev. Messrs. A. Ewing, A.M., and Pridie, of Halifax ; 
Scales and Rawson, of Leeds ; Lorraine and Lamb, of Wakefield ; Eccles, of Hopton; 
and Stringer, of Idle, &c. 

The scholars were examined in the Greek and Latin classics, French, history, 
mathematics, geology, land-surveying, and several other departments of literature. 
Some of them exhibited their proficiency in English composition, by reading original 
essays ; they also showed an accurate knowledge of acoustics, and of the important 
art of oratory. At the conclusion of the proceedings, the chairman paid a high and 
well-deserved compliment to the scholars for their general proficiency ; also to their 
principal tutor, Mr. Munro, for the care he had evidently bestowed upon them. All 
who were able to form an opinion must have felt, and they appeared to feel, that Mr. 
Stowell had flattered neither the scholars nor their master. The excellent training 
of the boys, and their prompt and intelligent answers to the various questions put to 
them, were suggestive of many pleasing reflections. Prizes were next distributed 
to such as had distinguished themselves during the session, the chairman accom- 
panying each prize with a few appropriate remarks. 

The financial and general business of the school was then transacted, and officers 
and a committee chosen for the year ensuing. Robert Milligan, Esq., of Acacia, the 
treasurer of the institution, was voted into the chair, and called upon Mr. Munro 
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to read the report for the year, which was, upon the whole, highly encouraging, the 
only desideratum appearing to be a more extended pecuniary support. The Rev. 
Thomas Roome, the domestic chaplain, also read a short report, in which he detailed 
the religious instruction given to the pupils during the session, and the two reports 
taken together conveyed a very satisfactory idea of the state of discipline and 
improvement at Silcoates. The school is established for the purpose of affording a 
liberal education, at a cheap rate, to the sons of ministers and missionaries connected 
with the Independent denomination. It is beautifully situated ; being an Eden spot, 
embosomed in woods and surrounded by the fairest scenery. This is no slight 
matter; for the forms of nature have an influence, whether it be perceived or not, 
in forming the tastes and habits of the boy, and of course of the man. The moral 
tendency of the institution cannot be otherwise than good. Secular education of 
the best sort, combined with religious instruction, is the very beau ideal of educa- 
tion; and such an education is imparted at Silcoates School. It is well deserving of 
public support ; and, we trust, that the support which it has hitherto received will 
be increased in proportion as the nature and design of the institution become better 
known and understood. 


RorHerHaM Co_itece.—On Wednesday, July 12th, was held, at Masbro’, the anni- 
versary of Rotherham College. Academical essays were read by two of the senior 
students; and an address was delivered to the collegiate body by the Rev. J. Ely, of 
Leeds, on the importance of a well-educated ministry, in relation to the character- 
istics, civil, religious, and intellectual, of the present age; and to the great moral 
movements and changes indicated for the future. James Montgomery, Esq. was then 
called to the chair, and the usual routine of business was transacted. In the course 
of the two preceding days careful and searching examinations were conducted by 
the examining committee, the Rev. J. Ely presiding in the departments of theology, 
logic, &c., and the Rev. B. B. Haigh, of Grimston Lodge, in the classical department. 
The examiners, in delivering their report, said, that while it was their determination 
to avoid all extravagant praise, justice required of them to state that the examination 
had been highly satisfactory. None of the students had betrayed incapacity or 
inattention, while most of them a clear apprehension, and several of them a complete 
mastery of the subjects which they had studied. In the results of education, the 
session has been pre-eminently fruitful. In addition to the courses of theology, 
logic, church history, Hebrew and the cognate dialects, the Latin and Greek 
classics, and mathematics, we find that the Christian Fathers have been diligently 
read during the session, and that lectures have been delivered on the practical duties 
of the pastoral office. We understand that Mr. Ely’s address will, in compliance with 
the urgent request of the students, and of the general meeting, be speedily published. 
The treasurer’s report was more encouraging than last year, owing to the effort 
which has been made by special donations to reduce the debt against the institution, 
and by which nearly £300 has been raised. At this meeting Henry Walker, Esq., 
who has held the office of treasurer since the death of his father, the late Joshua 
Walker, Esq., the early and stedfast friend of the College, a period of thirty years, 
resigned, and William Beatson, Esq., of Masbro’, was unanimously elected to be his 
successor in that honourable and important office. 


NEW CHAPELS OPENED OR COMMENCED. 

BrixHamM, Devon.—On Wednesday, the 28th of June, 1843, the Independent 
chapel, newly erected in this populous town, for the better accommodation of 
Mr. Lewis, home missionary, and his increasing congregation, was opened for public 
worship. The Rev. Thomas Stenner, of Dartmouth, offered up the dedication 
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prayer ; the Rev. W. Tarbotton, of Totnes, read the Scriptures and prayed ; the Rev. 
T. C. Hine, of Plymouth, preached from John viii. 36, “ If the Son therefore make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed;” the Rev. P. Ainstie, the Baptist minister 
of Brixham, concluded the morning service with prayer. In the afternoon, the Rev. 
W. H. Brewer, the Baptist minister of Dartmouth, read the Scriptures and prayed ; 
the Rev. John Orange, of Torquay, preached from Psalm Ixxxvii. 6, ‘‘ The Lord shall 
count, when he writeth up the people, that this man was born there;” the 
Rev. John George, of Dittisham, home missionary, concluded with prayer. In the 
evening, the Scriptures were read, and prayer was offered, by the Rev. W. Wreyford, 
of Buckfastleigh ; the Rev. John Pyer, of Devonport, preached from Col. i. 27, 
“Christ in you the hope of glory;” the Rev. T. Burley, Wesleyan minister of Brix- 
ham, concluded the services of the interesting day with a suitable prayer. Hymns, 
suited to the occasion, were prepared. The day was remarkably fine. The congre- 
gations were numerous, especially the one in the evening, when the chapel was 
literally crammed, while many were unable to obtain admission. The chapel, in the 
area, is capable of seating five hundred persons. It has cost the sum of eight 
hundred and sixty pounds, towards which, Christian friends and the public have con- 
tributed six hundred and sixty pounds, leaving a debt of two hundred. The building 
is in the gothic style of architecture, and is remarkable for its simplicity and propor- 
tion. May the Lord be pleased to grant prosperity—Amen. A copy of “ Bagster’s 
Comprehensive Bible,” elegantly bound, with a copy of Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, and of the Congregational Hymn Book, were kindly and generously 
presented to the church and congregation, for the use of the pulpit, by the Rev. 
Bathurst Woodman, of Romsey, Hants, who was once located in the neighbourhood 
of Brixham. 

HigurieLtp CuHaret, Huppersrietp.—The old building, known by this name, 
having been taken down, the foundation of a new edifice, to be erected on the same 
site, was laid on Wednesday, the 3lst of May, 1843. A small tablet, bearing 
the subjoined inscription, was placed in the stone :— 

“ Deo Optimo Maximo, 
“ Patri, Filio, Spirituique Sancto, 
“Hoc edificium, ad evangelium predicandum, ceteraque sacra a Christo 
instituta fungenda, erectum, est consecratum. Primum lapidem deposuit 
Joannes Glendenning, minister, die Maii tricesimo primo, annoque Salutis 
humane MDCCCXLIII. Architectis Perkin et Backhouse.” 

After the ceremony was completed, the resident minister delivered an address, 
at the conclusion of which, prayer was offered by the Rev. W. A. Hurndall. 

The records of Independency at Huddersfield are brief, but interesting. It is not, 
perhaps, generally known, that the church hitherto assembling in Highfield Chapel, 
arose out of the successful labours of the Rev. Henry Venn, for some time vicar of the 
parish. As a man of God, and a minister of Jesus Christ, he was universally 
esteemed. Under his evangelical ministry, at a time when “ the word of the Lord 
was precious,” many were brought to a knowledge of the truth; in whose ardent 
piety and consistent practice he was permitted to rejoice. But in the providence of 
God, his removal from the town became necessary ; and the people, who for a season 
had rejoiced in his light, were left in a state of comparative darkness. For a brief 
interval, indeed, they enjoyed the evangelical labours of Mr. Ryland, who had been 
curate to Mr. Venn. Soon, however, the succeeding vicar came, but not “in 
the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” The lovers of the truth 
were confused and scattered. After a season of perplexity, during which it was 
their custom to wander on the first day of the week to various places in search 
of the water of life, they resolved to build a chapel, and form themselves into 
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an Independent church. Thus driven from the establishment, it was to these pious 
people no little comfort to have the countenance of their late venerated pastor in the 
purpose they now began to entertain. At length, contributions in aid of the object 
were made; those who could not give money offering the labour of their hands ; the 
ground was generously given by the late Mr. Bradley, and the chapel lately 
taken down was erected. It was opened on the lst of January, 1772, and the 
church was formed in the following month. The Rev. William Moorhouse, who 
enjoyed a pastorate of fifty-one years, was chosen as the first minister. He was 
cordially recognised by Mr. Venn, as his brother in the ministry, was much esteemed 
by the people of his charge, and divinely honoured in his work. As a preacher, 
he was always popular; and so large was the ordinary attendance at the chapel, that 
during his lifetime an enlargement became requisite. As the infirmities of age came 
on, he was assisted in his work, and after his death, succeeded in office by the Rev. 
Dr. Boothroyd, who had previously pursued, at Pontefract, a course of arduous and 
useful labour. He yet lives in the grateful recollection of many ; and as a scholar, a 
critic, and an expositor of the Bible, is honourably known to the religious world, 
It was the privilege of the present minister to be known to his revered predecessor, 
and by him introduced to the people, at whose request he took the oversight 
of them in the Lord, at the termination of his academical career—commencing 
his ministry on the 6th of August, 1837. He was ordained on the 11th of October, 
in the same year. His own brother, now no more, joined to the Rev. Walter Scott, 
Rev. Thomas Taylor, Rev. John Kelly, and Rev. John Cockin, were the ministers 
engaged on the occasion. This brief memorial may not be closed without a men- 
tion of the interesting fact, that within the period it embraces, a second Independent 
church has arisen in the town of Huddersfield, placed at present under the care 
of the Rev. W. A. Hurndall. Till the new chapel at Highfield be finished, the two 
churches worship in one sanctuary ; and it is confidently hoped, that this visible union 
will bind them more closely together, besides exerting a salutary influence upon 
Christians of other denominations in the town and neighbourhood. 


MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATION, 


The Spring Meetings of the Nortu Ripine Assocration of Independent Churches 
were held at Pickering, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 26th and 27th of April. 
On Wednesday evening, the preparatory sermon was preached, by the Rev. G. B. 
Kidd, of Scarborough. On Thursday morning, the ministers and delegates, with 
other members of churches, assembled for prayer. The special object of supplication 
was, the blessing of God on the churches of the Association, and on their efforts to 
extend the gospel through the Riding. The meeting of business commenced at half- 
past nine; and after three successive adjournments, terminated on Friday morning. 
The consideration of new openings of usefulness, and the investigation of the report 
from the places at present under religious culture, occupied the anxious attention of 
the meetiig from morning till evening. At half-past six, a public meeting was held 
in the Independent chapel; the Rev. G. Croft, the minister of the place, in the 
chair. Animated and instructive addresses, on the claims of home, were delivered 
by the chairman, the Rev. S. Bingley, W. Mitchell, S. Schofield, J. Jameson, J. C. 
Potter, G. B. Kidd, J. Hardman, J. Sutcliffe, and — Kendal, Wesleyan. On Friday 
morning, at the resumed meeting, a petition was proposed and adopted, condemna- 
tory of the Factory Regulation Bill, and a memorial to Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen was agreed on, protesting against the French invasion of Tahiti. The 
meetings were possessed of unusual interest, and were characterised by unanimity, 
charity, and affection. 
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ORDINATIONS, REMOVALS, ETC. 


On Wednesday, 10th of May, 1843, the Rev. Robert Ivey Osborne, (late of March, 
Cambridgeshire,) was ordained to the pastoral office over the church and congre- 
gation at the Tabernacle, North Nibley, Gloucestershire. The Rev. R. Knill, of 
Wotton-under-edge, commenced the morning service by reading and prayer. The 
Rev. W. Wheeler, of Wells, delivered the introductory discourse on the nature of a 
Christian church ; in which he combated the argument derived from the Jewish 
ritual, and temple service, and clearly showed that the synagogue was the model of 
the New Testament churches. The Rev. B. Parsons, of Ebley, asked the usual 
questions, and received the confession of faith. The Rev. J. Eyres, of Uley, offered 
the ordination prayer ; and the Rev. W. H. Lewis, of Glastonbury, gave an admirable 
charge to the minister. The evening service was opened with reading and prayer by 
the Rev. T. Thoresby, of Bristol ; after which the Rev. J. Burder, A.M., of Stroud, 
preached an appropriate sermon to the people. The chapel was much crowded, and 
there was a considerable number of ministers present. 


On Friday, 14th of April, 1843, the Rev. James Nugent, of Rotherham College, 
Yorkshire, was ordained to the pastorate of the Independent church assembling 
in Bethel Chapel, Henry Street, Bury, Lancashire. The Rev. William Black- 
burn, of Bamford, commenced the service with the reading of the Scriptures, 
and prayer. The Rev. R. M. Miller, of Atherstone, delivered the introductory 
discourse. The Rev. J. Kennedy, of New Road Chapel, Bury, proposed the usual 
questions, and received Mr. N.’s confession of faith, together with his reasons 
for seceding from the Church of Rome, which were highly satisfactory and deeply 
interesting. The question to the church was answered, with great affection, by 
Samuel Woodcock, Esq., the senior deacon. The Rev. J. Gwyther, of Manchester, 
offered the ordination prayer; after which, the Rev. Thos. Smith, A.M., classical 
tutor of Rotherham College, delivered an excellent charge from 1 Tim. iv. 12—16; 
and in the evening, the Rev. J. Ely, of Leeds, preached to the people from “ Ye are 
the salt of the earth.” The Rev. W. Roseman, of Bury, E. Robinson, of Perth, 
J. Harrison, of Heywood, J. Wolstenholme, of Rawsbottom, Thos. Penrose, of Bury, 
and Edward Storrow, of Rotherham College, likewise took part in the services of 
the day. 

On Wednesday morning, June 7th, the Rev. Thomas Henry Browne, of Highbury 
College, was ordained to the pastoral office over the Congregational church, Deal, Kent. 
The Rev. Mr. Rook, of Feversham, read the Scriptures and prayed. The Rev. Mr. 
Godwin, tutor of Highbury College, delivered the introductory discourse. The 
Rev. Mr. Cresswell, of Canterbury, asked the questions. The Rev. Mr. Knight, of 
Sandwich, offered the ordination prayer; and the Rev. Mr. Ashton, of Putney, 
delivered the charge. In the evening, the Rev. Mr. Bevis, of Ramsgate, commenced 
with reading the Scriptures, and prayer. The Rev. Mr. Jefferson, of Stoke Newing- 
ton, preached to the people; and the Rev. Mr. Hunt, Baptist minister, of Deal, 
closed the solemnities of the day with prayer. 

On Thursday, June 15th, at Stokesley, in the North Riding of York, the Rev. 
James Hardman, late a student in the Home Missionary Academy at Pickering, was 
solemnly and publicly ordained to the Christian ministry, and the pastoral charge of 
the Congregational church worshipping in Bethel Chapel, in that town. The Rev. 
J. Eldrick, of Northallerton, read the Scriptures and prayed. The Rev. George 
Schofield, of Malton, explained from the Scriptures the nature of a Christian church ; 
the Rev. J. C. Potter, of Whitby, asked the usual questions; the Rev. W. Hinmers, 
of Ayton, presented the ordination prayer, with imposition of the hands of the 
ministers present : the Rev. G. B. Kidd, of Scarborough, addressed the charge to the 
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minister from 2 Timothy ii. 1, and concluded the morning service with prayer. In 
the evening, the Rev. John Ramsey, of Guisborough, read the Scriptures, and prayed ; 
and the Rev. J. C. Potter preached the sermon to the people from 2 Cor. iii. 3. A 
devout solemnity and deep interest pervaded these services; and the answers of 
Mr. H., together with other circumstances, encourage the hope of much usefulness. 


On Sunday, the 26th of June, the Rev. R. M. Davies, late student in the Black- 
burn Academy, now the Lancashire Independent College, commenced his ministerial 
duties, as pastor of the Congregational Church assembling in Hope Chapel, Green- 
acre’s Moor, Oldham, Lancashire, when collections were made after the serviees, in 
aid of the Sunday-school funds, amounting to £42. 10s. 


The Rev. John Harrison, of Barnard Castle, has received and accepted a cordial 
and unanimous call from the Congregational church at Northwich, Cheshire, and 
intends to enter upon the duties of his new charge on the first Sabbath in August. 


The Rev. Thomas Horatio Smith, of Denton, Lancashire, having accepted the 
cordial and unanimous invitation of the church and congregation, Patricroft, in the 
same county, commenced his pastoral duty on the first Sabbath in May. 


A second Congregational church, which has been recently formed in Torquay, and 
which meets at present in Mr. Pengelly’s school-room, Lower Braddon Row, was 
admitted into the South Devon Congregational Association, by the unanimous vote 
of all the ministers and delegates assembled at the annual meeting of the Association 
held at Teignmouth, on Wednesday, the 5th July, 1843. 


On Tuesday, July 18th, the Rev. W. Edwards, late of Cotton End Academy, was 
ordained to the Christian ministry, at Castle Donington, Leicestershire, and although 
the day was extremely unfavourable, the chapel was crowded with people from the 
town and neighbourhood. There was also a goodly gathering of ministers present 
from the counties of Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby. The services were opened 
by the Rev. J. J. Owen, General Baptist minister, resident in the place; after which 
the Rev. T. Mays, of Wigston, stated the church principles of Congregational 
Dissenters ; the Rev. J. Roberts, of Melton Mowbray, asked the usual questions, and 
offered the ordination prayer with imposition of hands. The usual questions pro- 
posed were replied to by Mr. Edwards most satisfactorily. The Rev. J. Gawthorn, 
of Derby, delivered to the newly-ordained minister a solemn and impressive charge ; 
and the services of the morning were concluded by the Rev. W. Kluht, of Melbourn. 
In the evening the Rev. J. Ault, of Repton, opened the service, by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer; after which the Rev. J. Frost, of Cotton End, (Mr. Edwards’ 
tutor,) preached to the people from those memorable words of Moses respecting 
Joshua, ‘ Encourage him.” The interest of the day was well sustained throughout, 
and the people appeared to be highly gratified. At the close of the services collec- 
tions amounting to £20. 5s. were made in liquidation of the debt on the chapel. 
[An appeal quite unusual, and, in our judgment, very inexpedient; though the 
difficulties of a new home missionary station may supply some apology for a proceed- 
ing which would lower exceedingly the character of our ordination services, were it 
to become general.—Ep1ror. | 


The Rev. R. Robinson, of Chatteris, has removed to Luton, Beds, having accepted 
a cordial invitation to succeed the Rev. J. Bright, (now of Woolwich,) and has 
entered on his pastoral labours with encouraging prospects of usefulness. 


The Rev. W. R. Lewis, of Newport Pagnell College, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation from the church and congregation assembling at the Independent Chapel, 
Brackley, Northamptonshire. 
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MOVEMENTS FOR CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Amonest other bodies of evangelical Christians who have been addressed by the 
Committee of the Congregational body on behalf of Christian Union, is the Relief 
Synod of Scotland—which comprises about one hundred and twenty congregations, 
who are organized into eleven Presbyteries, located in various parts of that kingdom, 
and hold an annual synod. This body originated nearly ninety years ago, in the 
secession of the Rev. T. Gillespie and T. Boston, Jun., from the Church of Scotland. 
These ministers, with their elders, received the Rev. Thos. Collier into their fellow- 
ship, and then formed themselves into a “ Presbytery of Relief,” for the relief of 
oppressed Christians in the exercise of their New Testament privileges. They have 
always professed catholic feelings, and a readiness to hold occasional communion 
with “ visible saints,” although differing from them in their views of church govern- 
ment ; and the manner in which the letter of the Congregational Union has been 
received, fully justifies that profession. At the late meeting of the Synod, held in 
Campbell Street Church, Glasgow, during the second week in May, 

A communication from the Congregational Union of England and Wales, pro- 
posing increased intercourse between all evangelical denominations, was, on Thursday, 
May 11th, laid on the table, and read. Various members of Synod responded to 
the sentiments of the communication, and Professor M‘Michael, with Mr. Harvey, 
were appointed to prepare the draught of a reply, to be submitted to Synod, with the 
view of being transmitted to the Congregational Union. 

In connexion with these measures on Christian union, Messrs. Brodie, Taylor, 
and Edwards, were nominated a Committee to draw up a general resolution, embody- 
ing the Synod’s views respecting the principles of Christian union, and the intercourse 
which these principles warrant the Synod to hold with all evangelical denominations, 
and to suggest some practical measures for the vindication and farther diffusion of 
these principles in the present divided state of the Christian Church,—the Committee 
to report before the close of the meeting of Synod. 

The next day, Friday, Mr. Brodie, Convener of the Committee appointed to pre- 
pare a general statement respecting Christian union, read and laid on the table the 
following statement, which was unanimously adopted :— 

“The Synod would not deem it proper to permit their present meeting to close, 
without adverting to one of the most obvious, and, when the consequences that may 
result from it are considered, perhaps not the least important, of the signs of the 
times. They refer to the spread of those catholic principles of Christian fellowship 
by which, as a denomination, they have been so long distinguished ; and which lead 
them to give the right hand of brotherhood to all, whatever be their minor differences 
of opinion, who give evidence in their Christian profession and deportment, that they 
‘hold the Head.’ Among protestants in Switzerland, and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, there seems to be a growing sense of the importance of outward and visible 
union in the Church of Christ. Friendly intercourse, and the interchange of hospitality 
between Christians of different communions and countries, was a pleasing feature of 
the period of the Reformation. The Synod regards as a happy omen the re-appear- 
ance of this spirit. It will be another of the numerous instances in which, in the 
providence of God, good springs from evil, if the dangers to which evangelical truth 
and religious liberty are exposed, should deepen, among the friends of Gospel purity, 
a feeling of the necessity of securing the co-operation and prayers of those who are 
at one with them on the essentials of religious belief. 

“ Recent occurrences at home, and in their own section of the island, are appa- 
rently tending to a similar result, and may eventually lead to a more cordial recipro- 
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cation of Christian regard than has for some time been discovered among the friends 
of evangelical truth. In reprobating patronage in ecclesiastical matters, the language 
within the Establishment has of late been as strong and uncompromising as that 
which is employed by those who are without its pale. 

“The Synod has been more especially gratified by the circumstance, that there 
has been laid upon their table a communication addressed to them from the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, expressive of the Christian affection of that 
large and influential body, and of their desire of closer intercourse. 

“ The feelings with which they refer to these circumstances are not sectarian, but 
spring from the conviction, that it is to the spread of genuine catholicity of spirit, 
like that which they now hail, to which they must look for the fulfilment of the 
prayer of the divine Redeemer, that his people may be one. This consummation, 
however, will not be accomplished should the principles of Free Communion be per- 
mitted to be a dead letter. It should be the desire and aim of the teacher of religion 
to further the practical adoption of these principles, by giving due prominency to 
them in the instructions of the pulpit—in the public and private exercises of devotion 
—in their ministerial intercourse—in frank co-operation in works of piety and bene- 
volence—and in meeting with unfeigned cordiality the advances which may be made 
by Christian brethren towards visible fellowship.” 

The Synod instructed Mr. Brodie to convey a copy of the above statement to the 
evangelical brethren in Switzerland, through Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, President of the 
Protestant Theological School of Geneva, along with a copy of Dr. Struthers’ His- 
tory of the Relief Church, and ordered the statement also to be printed, and sent to 
its members with all convenient speed, to be read from their pulpits. 

Professor M‘Michael and Mr. Harvey, who were appointed to prepare a draught of 
a reply to the communication of the Congregational Union, submitted the following 
letter, which the Synod approved of, and ordered to be transmitted :— 


“ To the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

“ Dear BreTHReN—It gave us the sincerest pleasure to receive your friendly com- 
munication on the subject of Christian Union. From any body of evangelical Christians, 
such a document would have met with our most cordial approbation; but it is pecu- 
liarly gratifying when we remember that it proceeds from a denomination so honour- 
ably distinguished for their numbers and influence, their moral worth and intellectual 
excellence, and their successful exertions for the maintenance and extension of the 
cause of God in the world. 

“ There is, dear brethren, a Christian love, independent of all ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, and superior to all the bonds of a particular denomination. It is the principle 
which recognises a brother in every man who bears the image of Christ, which holds 
out the right hand of fellowship to every man who gives visible evidence of saintship, 
which leads the heart to send forth its affections upon every man, however differing 
from us in colour, or country, or education, or intellect, or minor religious and 
ecclesiastical opinions, who forms one spirit with the Lord Jesus; the principle, in 
short, which teaches us that it is impiety to reject any man whom the Saviour him- 
self has chosen. 

“ These views have been advocated and acted upon by the Relief Church since its 
formation in the middle of the last century. They have supported them through 
good and through bad report; and they have always proceeded upon the conviction, 
that the doctrine of the free communion of saints is the only secure and broad 
foundation upon which Christian intercourse can be maintained among all those who 
believe in the common salvation. 

“ We are especially impressed with the importance of increasing union among the 
various sections of evangelical Christians, from the circumstance you mention of the 
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dangerous errors which are now abroad. It is the imperative duty of all who hold 
by the cardinal doctrine of Scripture—justification by faith, and by faith alone—that 
they combine their influence and energies in endeavouring to effect the destruction 
of the Popish principle, that the Church may be substituted in the room of Christ. 
The recent attempts at ecclesiastical usurpation on the part of the Established Clergy 
in England, and their arrogant assumptions to be the exclusive teachers of the whole 
community, will doubtless tend, under the superintendence and blessing of Him 
who is Head over all things to his Church, to promote that union now so much 
desired by you, and by good men of every denomination, who will ever regard it as 
their most precious birthright, the liberty wherewith Christ has made his people free, 
and who will not submit to be brought under this yoke of bondage. 

“We are at present in a war of principles which affect the very vitals of Christian 
faith, and union is strength. The Church, as well as society, is obviously in a state 
of transition; the fountains of the great deep are breaking up, and the mountains 
are shaking with the swelling thereof. It is not to be expected that old things will 
pass away without a loud noise and violent commotion ; but the sure word of pro- 
phecy informs us, that out of these materials, God is preparing a habitation for His 
Spirit, more splendid and glorious than has heretofore appeared, and whose extent 
will be commensurate with the earth. 

“ We remain, Dear Brethren, yours in the bond of Christian affection. 

“Signed, in the name and by the authority of the Relief Synod, at 
Glasgow, this 12th day of May, 1843, by 
“Peter Brown, Moderator. 
“Davip Crawrorp, Clerk.” 


We are happy also to publish a fraternal letter, addressed by our brethren in the 
principality of Wales to their Calvinistic Methodist countrymen, on the same 
important subject :— 

To the Ministers, Preachers, and Elders of the Calvinistic Methodist Connexion, 
assembled at Bala, from the Pastors of Congregational Churches in North Wales, 
met at Llanuwchliyn, June 7th, 1843. 

Beloved Brethren, 

We cordially approve of the steps recently adopted by our English friends, for a 
more general manifestation of union among different denominations of Protestant 
Christians, and long for the happy time when all the disciples of Christ shall be “one.” 

We purpose doing what we can, in our respective circles, to cherish such a sancti- 
fying spirit ; and regard the delightful evidences of it that seem to be multiplying on 
every side, as calculated to effect much good in the present exciting times. 

We trust that the period is not very distant, when we, in our humble sanctuaries 
among the mountains of Wales, may be favoured with many such refreshing seasons 
as have lately been enjoyed in Exeter Hall; and should be most ready to attend to 
any suggestion that you might make for the attainment of so desirable an object. 

On behalf of the Assembly, 
D. Morcan, Chairman. 


FRENCH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Committee of correspondence in connexion with this Institution, would respect- 
fully inform those friends of evangelical religion, who feel interested in the progress 
of the Gospel in France, and who have assisted that object by their contributions, 
that the Report of the Société Evangelique de France, for the past year, has just been 
received. Copious extracts from the journals of the Evangelists and Colporteurs are 
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about to be printed and circulated in this country, and will be sent to those who 
gave subscriptions or donations to the Rev. Mark Wilks, during his visit to England 
and Scotland at the close of last year. Contributions will still be thankfully received by 
Tuos. James, Hon. Secretary. 
7, Blomfield Street, Finsbury. 





RECENT DEATHS. 


On Saturday, July Ist, at his residence, Gloucester Terrace, New Road, St. George’s 
East, London, the Rev. Toomas Wi.1ams, for very many years Pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church, formerly assembling at Rose Lane meeting, Ratcliffe, but now, at 
Coverdale Chapel, Limehouse. He was, for nearly forty years, a member of the 
Congregational Board, and departed this life in the 88th year of his age. 

It is our mournful duty to record the sudden removal of one of the ablest and most 
eminent of our younger ministers, the Rev. Joun Morevt Mackensig, M.A., Tutor 
of the Glasgow Theological Academy. This eminently gifted and much-loved 
minister was a passenger on board the ill-fated steam-ship Pegasus on her last voyage 
from Leith towards Hull, when she struck on a sunken rock near Holy Island, on the 
coast of Northumberland, about midnight of Wednesday, July 19th, in consequence 
of which she soon went down, engulfing a numerous company of passengers, her 
captain, and most of her crew, in the devouring deep. A seaman named Baillie, who 
escaped that catastrophe, reports what it is at once affecting and consolatory to hear, 
that after he left the wreck he saw our lamented brother on the quarter-deck, offer- 
ing prayer to God in a collected manner; and though a group of passengers were 
kneeling around and uttering loud cries, he heard distinctly Mr. Mackensie’s voice 
above them all, calmly committing their souls to God. The Glasgow Chronicle truly 
says, that his sudden death “ is a severe loss, not only to the ecclesiastical connexion 
to which he belonged, but to the religious and literary society of that city.” It is a 
remarkable coincidence, that when the Forfarshire steamer was wrecked on the 
same spot as the Pegasus a few years ago, Mr. Mackensie lost two friends, Messrs. 
M‘Leod and Perston, and that he preached a funeral discourse on the occasion, his 
text being, “and the sea shall give up its dead.” His own body has not yet been 
recovered from the deep, and it may sleep there till that hour comes which he 
so eloquently and impressively described. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Dr. Hewlet-—Messrs. George Taylor— 
Thomas Timpson—John Glendenning—Isaac Jennings—Thomas Lewis—J.Godkin— 
John Burder—Edward White—W. Owen—E. Reeve—Thomas James—G. Pillgrem 
—J. Bounsell—Walter Scott—-T. H. Smith—J. Munro—E. Mannering—Samuel 
Ransom—A. Wells—A. Tidman. 

Messrs. J. Weeks—G. Watts—J. W. Smith--T. G. Bright—S. Hare. 

Le Fylde. 

Several communications came to hand too late for insertion in the present number, 
but will appear in the next. 
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MONTHLY EXTRACTS 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 





CHINA. 

Tue Committee beg respectfully to announce to their friends, 
that, in accordance with the request of many of the Society's 
Subscribers, it is intended to open a separate Fund in aid of the 
circulation of the Sacred Scriptures in the Chinese Language, 
to be called the “ Crtva Funp.” Donations to assist this object 
will be thankfully received. 

The following sums have been forwarded for this special object : 


A.B.A.-  - - - - £105 0 0 
Christian, H. Esq., Canterbury - - & © 0 
Farmer, Thomas, Esq., Gunnersbury - 100 0 0 
Peek, J. Esq., Finsbury Square - - 21 0 0 
Riggall, F. Esq., Louth - . - 20 0 0 


From W. Dorward, Esq. 
Montrose, May 27, 1843. 

You are aware that I have intimated to the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society my intention of leaving the sum of £2000 
at my death, in aid of its important operations. It has occurred to me, 
however, that I should be doing a greater benefit by giving this sum 
now ; and which I trust will be more acceptable to the Society than if 
deferred to an indefinite period ;—which I propose to do in the following 
manner. Deducting £200, which the Society would pay of legacy-duty 
on this sum, and £15, the probable amount of incidental expenses at- 
tending the conveyance of my legacy, I propose to give the remainder, 
£1785, asa gift; fully realising my original intention, and in the mean 
while supplying the urgent necessities of many parts of the world.* 

From Mr. T. Sanger. 
April 12, 1843. 

January and February were much occupied in meeting Committees, 
and assisting them in preparations for the Public Meetings held whilst 
my colleagues were in town. Those Meetings, I am happy to state, were 
generally well attended, and successful. The Wesleyan Society kindly 
granted the Centenary Hall for the North-East London Auxiliary Meet- 
ing on the 14th of February; at the close of which, the Rev. Mr. Beecham 
gave an assurance that the favour would be repeated annually. At the 
small Afternoon Meeting at the London Coffee-House, on February 16th, 
there were present, besides a Moravian, Independent, and Baptist Mini- 
ster, the Vicar of St. Bride’s, the Rector of St. Dunstan’s, the Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Gough Square, and the Chaplain of Bridewell Hospital. 

A description of my Meetings this week will more properly belong to 
my next Quarter’s Report. They have consisted chiefly of villages; and 
yet the Reports have announced, at each, 10/., or from that to 201., col- 
lected in the year as Free Contributions. At one, where the Incumbent 


* The sum of 1785/. has since been received. 


Von. IV. 
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of the Parish took the Chair, with a brimful School-room, a Gentleman 
in his speech had remarked there were persons in the assembly who had 
learned to read on purpose to-read the Scriptures; whereupon the 
Chairman requested any one answering to the description given, to come 
forward and read a chapter. As soon as a Bible with large type was 
procured, a labouring man advanced to the table, and read very dis- 
tinctly the beautiful 55th chapter of Isaiah; confessing, in reply to a 
question from the Chairman, that he and others were stirred up to learn 
to read at the time the Bible Association was formed in the village, 
seven yearsago. The Treasurer afterwards informed me that this poor man 
had not read the sacred volume in vain: he was a changed character. 


FROM THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HIBERNIAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Your Committee are happy to meet the members and friends of the 
Hibernian Bible Society on the close of another yéar—a year the most 
prosperous which has occurred since its first formation, demanding the 
renewed expression of gratitude, thanksgiving, and praise, for the divine 
favour which has attended our proceedings. Besides an increase in the 
number of its members, the largest issue of the Holy Scriptures ever 
made by this Society was during the year which is elapsed, amounting 
to 72,134 copies ; being nearly 10,000 more than the preceding year, 
and that year’s distribution exceeded all previous years. Is it not 
worthy of notice, that after the Society has existed for thirty-seven years 
—after it has been triumphantly carried through many conflicts—after 
so many of its earlier supporters have passed into eternity—it should yet 
be fourd in a state of growing prosperity? Can we contemplate this 
without exclaiming, “ What hath God wrought!” And should we not 
regard it as supplying new motives, not only to thanksgiving, but also 
to activity, watchfulness, and prayer. 

From the Report of the Colebrooke Association to the London Hibernian 
Society. 

One of our most active Collectors writes thus :— 

“ Several Roman Catholics have, of their own accord, come to me and purchased 
Bibles. I think the number of Bibles sold to Roman Catholics from the Colebrooke 
Association is about thirty altogether, up to this time.” 

The following is from a Letter of one of the Converts before men- 
tioned :— 

“* There is no doubt, but that in the recent conversions from Popery the word 
of God has been the chief instrument: the Romish priests, however, do all in their 
power to put down the Scriptures, telling their deluded followers that it is the 
devil’s chief engine for leading men astray. 

“ But it frequently happens, that this opposition awakens a spirit of inquiry ; 
their hearers perceive, that as Protestants encourage the circulation of the Bible, 
and Papists do not, the chances are tliat the Bible is against Popery. If Protes- 
tants were to read and value the Bible more, Roman Catholics would think more 
of it; but the apathy and carelessness of Protestants makes them think lightly of 
it; and indeed the truth is, that the way in which Romanists often get Bibles i; 
from careless Protestants. 

“* We who lately reformed from Popery in this country, found, that when we 
began to doubt, Protestants gave us the right hand of fellowship. Some of us got 
Bibles gratis from the Five-mile-town depository, and searched them to sce whether 
the things Protestants told us were so. The first thing that awakened most of us 
was, comparing the cold dead Latin Service of the Mass with the Service of the 
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Church of England; and these doubts were increased, or rather dispelled, by 
reading 1 Cor. xiv. 

“* Some of us were disgusted with Confession, and We searched for it in Scrip- 
ture, but it did not stand the test; and, by the grace of God, through the reading 
of his holy word, we were enabled to come out from among them, and to rely on 
the promise of God, that he would be our Father and our God.” 





FROM THE TENTH REPORT OF THE FRENCH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Extract of a Letter from the President of the Conference of the French 
Protestant Missionaries in South Africa. 

‘“* Perit us to assure you, that never was any pecuniary sacrifice so 
opportunely made, as that involving the charge of printing the Gospels 
of St. Mark and St. John for the use of the Bassoutos, and never has any 
produced in proportion such abundant fruits. Our success dates from 
the moment when the above portions of the Sacred Volume were put 
into the hands of the Bassoutos. ‘The Christian Converts belonging to 
our various Stations gather daily nourishment from them; and hundreds 
of individuals have already been led to Christ by reading the simple 
narratives of the Evangelists.” 

From one of the Depositarics of the Society in a large Town in the 

South of France. 

‘Several New Testaments have been distributed among the Protes- 
tant patients in the Great Hospital, who received them with gratitude. 
Some poor Roman-Catholic families in the town have also participated 
in your benevolent gifis. Several Roman Catholics, tired of the lifeless 
ceremonies of their Church, and anxious to fill up the void in their hearts, 
feel uneasy, and begin to make inquiry after the ‘Truth: a number of 
these have been visited; and the word of God has, by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, found access to their hearts. I can say, that the Lord 
works in secret, and especially by means of the reading of His all- 
powerful word. One day I received a visit from a rich Roman-Catholic 
lady, a Spaniard, accompanied by her husband, who is a French gentle- 
man. They asked me for a copy of the Holy Bible, the lady manifesting 
a decided anxiety to obtain a version different from that of De Suacy. 
On my complying with their wishes, the gentleman observed, ‘It is to 
my wife that I am indebted for an acquaintance with the way of Truth.’ 
Nor was this all. The lady begged that I would let her have another 
Bible for her father, who is a Roman Catholic; and after concluding 
their visit by the purchase of several Bibles in Spanish and French, they 
returned in high spirits to their carriage, where two ladies and a gentle- 
man were waiting for them, who appeared anxious to obtain a sight of 
the purchases they had made.” 





From the Rev.T. 8. Ellerby. 
St. Petersburg, May 25, 1843. 

I encLose you a Letter from Archbishop Melartin, which has given 
great pleasure to myself and the other Members of tlie Agency. We 
feel persuaded that much good is being effected in Finland by the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures, and look upon that portion of this vast empire 
as a most interesting and encouraging field for continued operations. 
You will perceive that the Resolution of your Committee, “That 5000 
copies of the last issue of the Finnish New Testament should be sold at 
reduced prices,” has been carried into effect; and, also, that the demand 
has far exceeded the supply. This circumstance, in a poor country like 
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Finland, is most gratifying. It is likewise peculiarly pleasing that the 
Archbishop, and with him the great body of the Finnish Clergy, so cor- 
dially and efficiently co-Operate with your honoured Society in efforts to 
meet the spiritual necessities of the destitute Finlanders. The Arch- 
bishop’s Letter will itself testify that his heart is thoroughly engaged in 
the good work. Te has just returned from a Visitation journey through 
Finland, which has fully occupied him for nearly three months; and has 
thus had ample opportunities of becoming acquainted, by personal obser- 
vation, with the spiritual condition of the people. I sincerely trust, 
therefore, that your Committee may have it in their power to accede to 
the request he now makes for a fresh edition, on the specified terms that 
two-thirds of the expense be refunded. 
From Archbishop Melartin to the Rev. T.S. Ellerby. 
Abo, May 12, 18-43. 

SinceE my return from the long Visitation journey, I have been so burdened with 
business, that I could not before the present time communicate to you any infor- 
mation. 

In the first place, I am now enabled to send you the remaining specific, attested 
documents for the distribution of the Finnish New Testaments for 1841 in the Abo 


Diocese. 
* * * * * 


From the Borgo Diocese I have been expecting them in vain, up to the present 
time; and shall therefore again remind them of it. 

It is with real pleasure that I inform you, that since we made it known in both 
dioceses, by means of Circulars, in the beginning of this year, that the London 
Bible Society had proposed 5000 Finnish New Testaments to be sold to the less 
able families at the reduced price of 23 copecks silver, the applications already 
amount to more than the number of 5000. The Bible Society of this place, 
in consequence, adopted this year the Resolution to let each congregation 
applying, have, for the first, no more of these New Testaments than there are 
families shown under the head of families whose means are very limited, in the 
statement of 1839: for such an enthusiasm has arisen for providing them- 
selves with the word of God, that many a congregation has applied for a much 
greater number of New Testaments than was stated in the list of 1839. Many a 
father of a family has wanted not only to have a copy for the family, but has 
wished to have one for every child in the house. In order to satisfy the lively 
demand thus awakened, I would propose to stop the gratuitous distribution of the 
New Testaments for the present: for of the 50,442 entirely destitute Finnish 
families in all Finland, as stated in the document of 1839, 40,000 are, or will be, 
provided for by the two gratuitous distributions. The remaining 10,442 poor 
families are comprised in the congregations situated more near to the sea-coast 
and the towns where, for thirty years, a larger number of Bibles and New Testa- 
ments has,upon the whole, been distributed. The want, in their case, is therefore 
evidently less urgent. On the other hand, I would propose that the London Sv- 
ciety should generously order a new edition to be sold only at reduced prices. 
By this means, two-thirds of the expense would be refunded, and be less felt. 

From the Rev. J. G. Miithlhauser. 
Trinidad, San Fernando, May 15th, 1843. 

I nave the honour to inform you, that we had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. M‘Murray at our Anniversary, which we held on the 27th of March 
last. We were all much pleased with him; and I have no doubt that 
an annual visit from him will conduce much to the usefulness of the 
Society, and the advancement of the great truths of the Bible. 

Concerning the distribution of Holy Scriptures within the last year, or 
rather eleven months, I cannot say that I am satisfied; yet it shows a 
considerable increase. We sold and gave away 345 Bibles and Testa- 
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ments; and have little doubt that the increase will be more considerable 
for the next year, and years to come, than it has been hitherto. 

I cannot help mentioning an anecdote which an old respectable Black 
inhabitant told at our Meeting. Speaking of the different state of things 
now, as compared with the bye-gone days, he stated, that he well remem- 
bered the time when a certain Commandant, whose name he would not 
mention, had occasion to administer an oath to some individual, and 
was unable to procure a Bible in this town; till at last he sent to his 
house, anf obtained what he sought after—his being the only Bible in 
the whole town! I must further add, that it so happened that Mr, 
M‘Murray and myself walked out on the following morning, when we 
met this our friend; and whilst we were speaking together, we were 
joined by another respectable inhabitant, who at once told us that he 
thought Mr. —— had said almost too much last night: adding, in 
order to make the story better, that he himself remembered a certain 
Commandant, who, for want of a Bible, swore a person in this place on 
a Novel!—Thank God that these are bye-gone days! I further beg to 
inform you, that I paid to Mr. M‘Murray, on account of the Parent 
Society, the sum of 91 dollars, or 18/. 19s. 2d.; which please put to our 
Purchase Account. 


From the Twenty-first Annual Report of the Calcutta Bible Association. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Ir the Holy Scriptures be a message of life, sent by a gracious God to 
perishing men, nothing connected with their distribution, or reception in 
the world, can be regarded of trifling importance by the pious and devout 
mind. Kindly permit me to relate a few circumstances regarding this 
subject which have recently come under my notice; and which will in 
part account for the application I made to you for a supply of English 
Scriptures. 

* * * * * 

On another occasion, I found an Orphan Sailor Boy, perhaps not more 
than twelve years of age, reading his Bible—it may be, given him by 
some kind friend. I asked him why he read the Bible. He replied, 
“To teach me the way to heaven, Sir.”—“ Does the Bible say any thing 
of boys going to heaven?” “Yes, Sir: it says, ‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ” This boy had been instructed in a Sabbath School in Liver- 
pool. I mention another case of a man now in the hospital. Fora 
long time he did not appear under any concern for his soul. But he 
now reads his Bible; and the last time, I saw how his Bible was marked, 
in very many places, for easy reference to such passages as these: “ It 
was good for me that I was afflicted,” &c. &c.—‘“* Say unto them, As I 
live, saith the Lord God,” &c. &c.—‘‘ I know that in faithfulness thou 
hast afflicted me.”—‘“ Ho, every one that thirsteth!” &¢.—‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour,” &c. &c. From these and similar passages, I hope 
he is drawing not only instruction, but comfort. Another young man, 
who is anxious to possess a Bible—but I had none to give him—left a 
request with a fellow-patient to take care of the Bible, in case I should 
bring one for him; and he would obtain leave on Sunday to go on shore 
and bring it away. With this remembrance of my partial promise I 
could not but feel pleased. 

Another young man requested me to give him a Bible, as the one 
given to him, before he sailed, by a Clergyman’s widow in Bristol, had 
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been stolen, either by his shipmates or some other person. This young 
man, too, appeared to be depending for salvation on the gracious pro- 
mise of God’s word, made known to man through the Saviour. I could 
give more instances of a similar nature, but these are sufficient in them- 
selves: there is nothing strange or very awakening. But if it be a fact, 
that but one poor soul of our countrymen has been led to exercise faith 
in that Saviour who died for the chief of sinners, through means of reading 
one of the Bibles of the Society distributed in Calcutta, all the friends of 
that Society may say, “ We have not laboured in vain, nor Spent our 
strength for nought and in vain.” If we have sown, we have also reaped. 





From the Rev. Barnabas Sraw. 
Bristol, June 7, 1843. 

I expect shortly to return to South Africa, where our several Societies 
and Schools greatly need the word of Go|. Many of the adult scholars 
are Emancipated Slaves, who are taught on the Sabbath and week even- 
ings. The day scholars are many of them children of such, and conse- 
quently poor. Also in Great and Little Namaqualand there are many 
hundreds of Natives learning toread. The Dutch Language is generally 
used; and there is at present a great scarcity of Bibles and Testaments, 
This you will see from your own Monthly Extracts, No. 45, in the Letter 
of Mrs. Philip. I have also had a Letter from the interior, requesting 
Bibles and Testaments. About ten years ago, the Committee of the 
Bible Society sent me a case of Bibles and Testaments to Cape ‘Town, 
for free distribution, or for sale at a reduced price, according to circum- 
stances. Many, who partook of your bounty, were exceedingly joyful 
on that occasion; and some are now safely lanied in a better country. 
Others are still in the land of the living, daily perusing that Law which 
is perfect, converting the soul, meditating on the testimony of the Lord, 
which maketh wise the simple. The Children of the Desert desire this 
word more than gold, and find it sweeter to them than the honey from 
the clefts of the rocks. Almost twenty years ago, when the Sacred 
Scriptures were exceedingly scarce in the land, two little girls went from 
my Station in Namaqualand to visit a tribe on the borders of the Bush- 
manland. They carried their Testaments with them, and read among the 
people. The Natives were so interested with whut they heard, that they 
allowed the two children but little time for rest. Day and night they 
were under the necessity of reading out of the “Great Word,” by which 
several persons of that tribe were brought under the sound of the Gospel. 
Thus, “ out of the mouth of babes and sucklings He has perfected praise.” 

I should be exceedingly thankful, if spared to proceed to Africa, to 
take with me a similar supply. It would be to many as the joy of har- 
vest; and they would rejoice as those who divide the spoil. If the 
Committee can thus favour our Stations and Schools in the interior of 
Africa, we shall exceedingly rejoice, and hope before long to make some 
return. When the Stations shall be a little further advanced in civiliza- 
tion, so as to have a circulating medium amongst them, you may rest 
assured that they will become supporters of the Bible Society.* 


From the Rev. C. Pitman. 
Rarotonga, Guatangiia, Sept. 13, 18.12. 
I wap the pleasure of addressing you, per ‘“ Camden,” vid N.S. W., 
on 30th March last; and then expressed our gratitude to your Noble 


* A grant of 50 Bibles and 300 Testaments in Dutch and English has been made. 
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Society for the liberal grant of 200 reams of paper to this Mission, 
for the purpose of printing the Old Testament in this dialect. Our 
hearts leaped for joy. We thanked God, and took courage. You 
will doubtiess rejoice to hear that the Book of Psalms, and the two 
first Books of Moses, are in the hands of the people, and the third in 
the Press. By the time this reaches you, we hope the Five Books 
of Moses will be read by the inhabitants of this once heathen and 
cannibal race. It is truly gratifying and soul-cheering to perceive the 
ardent desire manifested by the people to possess the Psalms; which, with 
the New Testament, are daily read and highly prized by not a few. A 
few months ago, on my visits to the sick, I entered, unperceived, the 
house of a poor man who had been confined to his dwelling for more 
than two years. He was reading aloud a chapter in the Gospels. Soon 
as he saw me, almost forgetting his weakness, he attempted to rise from 
his mat, and cried out, with such an expression of joy as I think I shall 
never forget, ‘* O Teacher, I have found it! I have found it! Here it 
is, here it is! Come and see (turning over in haste the leaves of the sacred 
word, till he arrived at the precious portion)! I have got it!” “ Well,” 
I said, “ what is it that you have found, and which seems to fill you with 
so much delight?” “ Here it is,’ showing me the second chapter of 
the Gospel by Luke — “ the birth of the Saviour announced by Angels! 
Oh, I have read it again and again, and my soul is filled with joy.” He 
had heard of it before. Frequently had it been read in public; but now 
his eyes saw it, and he read it in his own tongue, which produced such 
an ecstasy of joy. Ah, My dear Sir, had you been present to have 
witnessed such a scene, I think it would never have been erased from 
yourmemory. Nor would you think any labour too great, for the wider 
and wider spread of the invaluable treasure of God’s word through all 
the nations of the earth. By the side of this poor but good man, on his 
mat, I sat down, and conversed with him and family on the glad tidings 
contained in that chapter. You will bless God through Christ Jesus 
our Lord, to hear that in about six months afterwards he recovered; has 
since joined the Church of Christ, with two of his sisters; who are among 
the most intelligent of our Church members, and are walking consist- 
ently with the rules laid down in that precious volume he so much 
prized. Let the friends of the Bible rejoice at such instances of God’s 
infinite condescension to the poor heathen, and to Him give glory, yea, 
all the glory; and let it animate them to the most strenuous exertions, 
till all the nations of the earth be blessed with this sacred treasure. 

I have the pleasure of transmitting to you, through Dr. Ross of Sydney, 
Agent to the London Missionary Society, the sum of 22/. 3s. 1d.; being 
the amount of 20871b. of arrow-root sold to Mr. J. C. Williams at 23d. 
per pound, received from the Natives of this station and Titikaveka, in 
payment for the New Testament. My last communication to the Society 
bears date Sept.4,1811, enclosing the first bill ofexchange for 851. 7s. 7d. 
on J. Kuck, Esq., 2 Denmark Street, Ratcliffe, London; and the second 
in exchange, vid N.S. W., March 30, 1842; which I shall be glad to hear 
have been received. 


P.S. I should have stated, that from the Island of Mangaia, belong- 
ing to the Harvey Group, Letters of a most pleasing nature have been 
received from Maretu, a Native Teacher there; expressing their great 
delight in receiving the New Testament, and earnestly begging a larger 
supply, which I have the pleasure to state has been forwarded. Brethren, 
give glory to God! 
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Liverpool. . 
Lianarmon, “Dyffyn n Ceiriog, 5 
Liandilo... . oe 15 
London, Nortb- -East | 
London, City of, Ladies’ 56 
London, East, Stepney La- 
dies’ Association ......... 20 
MOMs 05-. c000- seacceccoese &@ 
Ludlow ...... 25 
Market Rasen .. cccses. *@ 
Merthyr Tydvil...... 








s’ Association ...... 6 


0 
0 
0 


s 


( 


452 ) 


NCES RECEIVED IN JUNE. 
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le 
19 
14 





80 


180 


0 
2 
0 
+ 
0 
8 
8 


0 
vu 


0 
1] 


Free Con 
tributions. 





























Purchase 
Account. 


Nailsworth...... .++++ errr ee - &'H080 
=> S aheacnaagie cooeree 16 15 O 3.5 0 
Neath....... ° 313 
New Brunswick. e- WwW 0 0 
Norwood........ 01810 
Nottingham .... coccece ‘ 45 11 11 
New Basford Association, 4 0 0 

New Radford ditto ....... se ¢@ 
Olney .. 2.20: cecce loo 
Oswestry .. coon HY 6 O 1010 3 
Pembroke & Pe ~mbro': e » Dock 13 00 
Pictou (Nova Scotia).. 2 0 0 
Preston enikgtionbeennn 3000 ~«0 
Retford ‘ ° 1210 2 
Richmond Surrey) sos ° 214 8 
Rochester and Chatham P 2019 uw 
RIO cccsccsecccccicccoses 15 0 0 Ww 0 0 
Rutland ... , ° 2610 0 

Wansford Assoc iation . 5 0 0 
Saffron Walden ..... ... 5 0 U 9 00 
ka bac snabeious 370 113 0 
Shefford .....cccesscccces . 210 0 
SKIPTON .... 00 cece cere ~-l 6 0 wo 0 
Sleaford .. .....-ceeevecee lo oo 700 

Ladies’ Assoc siation coo-e 1 0 OO 

Billinghay & Walcot Asso. 5 0 0 

Billingvoro’ and Horbling, 3 0 0 

Heckington Association > v0 0 

Ruskington ditto....... 20 0 

Timberland ditto... .. 400 
Southwark ° 100 0 0 
Spilsby: Burgh ‘Association, 700 
Stafford ....... -cccccccsccce ‘ 1310 5 
Stoke Newington..... -40 0 0 
St. Luke's ......0.... 13 4 
Stockton ...... ° 1 5 0 
Streatham ....  .e-cce-.c0 lw v0 O 
Stroud ose ee 10 0 0 

Eastington Brz 317 6 
Suffol«, East... ..... ms lw 0 0 
Swansea ... 15 0 0 2 8 9 
Oystermouth ‘Association, 5 v0 0 
Tewkesbury . ccoese 9B H O 

Ladies Associati on wu 0 
Thornbury ......-..++++00+ - 1116 9 
Torquay...o..ccsccereresees oe - 713 2 
Toronto. ....-... Orceccceces lw 0 0 
TOweester ..  cccccece os oe @ee. 400 
Trelawney (Jamaica) ..... ie ao ee 
Tre Madoc oe 39 «0 «0 3 («0 0 
Trinidad ...... 2460 0 
Wandsworth os 620 
Warminster 3000 «0 
WOE occstcovcsccecs 018 0 
Windsor secseee 2 0 0 oF? 4 
Wolverhampton se 3112 8 
Woolwich ......cc.0.. 1016 8 
DONATIONS OF TEN POUNDS & UPWARDs. 
Bacon, John, Esq., Mount Radford, 

Exeter 2 0 0 


Dorward, Mr W., Merchant, Montrose 


Farmer, Thomas, Esq., Gunnersbury, 

Sor China 
Half Bank-Note, No. 22917............06. 
BE, B.cccce -cccces 





Riggall, F. Esq-, Louth .. for C hina 
LEGACIES OF TEN 

Brook, Miss J , late of Montreal. . 

Atkins, Mrs S., late of South Carolina 


Printed by Richard 


Watts, Crown C 


ourt, Temple Bar 


1 0 0 
lo 0 0 
20 00 
2 0 U 


POUNDS & UPWARDS. 


lv 0 O 
1919 0 











